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— 
ARTICLE I. 
PERSEVERANCE IN GRACE, 


We once listened with no small surprise to the statement, 
from the incumbent of a city pulpit who was not a novice — 
that a person may be an impenitent sinner to-day ; may be 
regenerated to-morrow ; may then become perfectly sanctified ; 
next, apostatize from holiness ; then die in his sins, and perish 
in hell forever. This is putting the dogma of * falling from 
grace” in a more startling way than is common. But, admit- 
ting the fact of such a fall, there is a logical consistency in the 
terms of this category. We rather, on the whole, like its blunt- 
ness, on the same principle that an open field engagement is 
more pleasant than a skirmish through thick woods. We take 
issue with both premise and conclusion. The “ indefectibility 
of grace,” as the fathers confessed it, which is dropping out 
of the faith of not a few of our modern orthodox Christians, is 
a part of our creed. We shall begin our discussion by clearing 
the path of some misconceptions. 

This doctrine is not, that every one w!o supposes himself to 
be a Christian, or is thus esteemed by others, will ultimately be 
saved. It is not, that all who seem to furnish good evidence of 
piety will reach the state of glory. This would deny the possi- 
bility of false judgments concerning our spiritual condition. It 
is not, that all who belong to Christ’s visible church will be 
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finally folded with his sheep. This would assert the error that 
the lines of the true church are accurately drawn on earth, as 
they will be between the right hand and left of the Judge. 
It is not, again, that a sincerely good man, a child of God, may 
not slide away from duty, from the consciousness of present 
communion and acceptance with God. Nor are we to argue 
this often raised point — whether, if a Christian should die in 
unforgiven sin, he would be lost. Our position is — that such 
a supposition is not admissible ; that regeneration is an imper- 
ishable act, an irrevocable change ; that a soul renewed by the 
Holy Spirit will remain in that kingdom of God to which it is 
thus introduced. Or negatively, the truth affirmed denies, that 
it has ever occurred, or will occur, that a sinner, born again in 
the image of Christ, has lost or shall lose that image, so as to 
perish in ungodliness. 


Nor does our argument require us to show that Christians 
are perfect ; that they are not counselled and warned to avoid 
ruin; that their complete redemption is not conditioned by their 


endurance unto the end. The very question is — do they thus 
endure, by virtue of the provisions of the love of God ordained 
for this specific purpose ? 

The affirmative is maintained. On what ground, then, is 
the certainty based that all true believers in God will continue 
in grace forever? We must deal a moment longer in negatives. 

This certainty does not stand in the power of any Christian 
to preserve himself from apostasy. He can no more do this 
than he could originally bring himself out of moral death into 
the new life. 

Nor is his safety dependent on the absence of spiritual and 
Satanic assaults, tempting him to disobedience. Contrary to 
this, his perseverance is one long victory over the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

Nor can this assurance lie in the nature itself of regenera- 
tion. There seems to be no absolute impossibility for holiness, 
in any finite being, to abdicate its throne to its antagonist ; for 
a renewed heart to rebel even unto perdition against God. 
Holy principle and life are the same essentially in all their sub- 
jects. And sinless angels have fallen. So did Adam apostatize 
from his primal perfection. This fearful step downward has 
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more than once been taken. This, then, cannot be a righteous 
man’s defence — that the elements themselves of a holy charac- 
ter preclude its loss. Such a revolution backwards has been : 
and where obedience rests in a covenant of legal deservings, 
where righteousness is of works, that direful change may be 
again, for aught we know, as among yet unsinning angels, or 
the unfallen of other worlds, if such there be. The great and 
the sure foundation, upon which our doctrine reposes is — the 
promise of God to this distinct fact, as embodied in the cove- 
nant of grace and redemption. 

This is the point where the Calvinistic and the Armenian 
interpretations of Scripture divide: — the watershed which 
throws the theological streams east and west. The rejection of 
the perseverance of the regenerate, in holiness, is only a cor- 
ollary from the denial of the personal election of believers to 


salvation. This explains the otherwise singular zeal of some 
good people in contending apparently against the probabilities 
of their own final well-being. It is impossible to separate these 
doctrines. They stand or fall together. One philosophy main- 
tains them; another discards them. But it is not merely or 


mainly a philosophical difference. It is a biblical issue. Hence, 
we do not lay stress, in this debate, upon general reasonings 
concerning the attributes and government of God. Satisfactory 
as these views are to those who receive the truth here affirmed, 
we prefer, with an eye to others, to give our space largely to 
the simple, positive, conclusive testimony of Revelation. 


The fifty-third chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah lays down 
the plan of Christ’s mediation between God and man, with this 
distinet pledge : 


“And Jehovah was pleased to crush him, he put him to grief: 
when his soul shall make an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he 
shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of Jehovah in his hand shall 
prosper. From the labor of his soul (or life) he shall see, he shall 
be satisfied ; by his knowledge (the knowledge of him) shall my ser- 
vant as a righteous one give righteousness to many, and their iniqui- 
ties he will bear. Therefore will I divide to him among the many, 
and with the strong shall he divide the spoil, in lieu of this that he 
bared unto death his soul, and with the transgressors was numbered, 
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and he himself bare the sin of many, and for the transgressors he 
shall make intercession.” * 


So in David it is promised to the Messiah ; “a seed shall serve 
him.” Ps. xxii. 30. This arrangement guaranteed that Christ 
should be victorious over moral rebellion, in the person of man, 
to a certain extent, through the knowledge of him by sinners ; 
‘and this is determined by the whole connection to mean 
practical, experimental knowledge, involving faith, and a self- 
appropriation of the Messiah’s righteousness”: ¢ that, while he 
offered life to all freely who had “ gone astray ”’, (ver. 6,) this 
offer should not hopelessly and indiscriminately be rejected by 
all: that divine compassion, forbearing to execute speedy jus- 
tice on the rebellious, and divine influences moving their souls, 
should effect the surrender of some of Adam’s race to God: 
that thus Christ should possess a spiritual offspring of sons and 
daughters over whom to reign as king in Zion forever. This 
is the doctrine of Election : not that Christ died for only a part 
of mankind —the one “all”’ in the sixth verse of this Messianic 
chapter measures the other: not that the offer of redemption is 
made to a part only: not that the Holy Spirit is sent to strive 
with here and there a sinner: but this — God has covenanted 
to see to it that all shall not finally persist in refusing provided 
grace. How many and who these shall be is fixed by his select- 
ing decree. And with this new-born seed — the travail of his 
life and death — Christ shall be satisfied. 

In accordance with this, Christians are commonly spoken of 
in the evangelical Scriptures as ‘ given to Christ by the Father’ ; 
as ‘chosen of God’; the ‘elect’. So in Revelation ; ‘they that 
are with him are called, and chosen, and faithful’; xvii. 14. 
So in Peter: ‘a chosen generation’; 1, ii. 9. And Paul: 
* According as He hath chosen us in him before the foundation 
of the world ’ — of course, then, if ever, since God is immutable 

‘that we should be holy . . . having predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according 
to the good pleasure of his will’; Eph. i. 4,5. Now, we re- 
peat, the eternal covenant, in view of our Lord’s redemptive 
mission, was — that the salvation, purchased amply and freely 


* J. A. Alexander's Translation. t Same, on Isaiah liti. 
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for all, should be accepted by some of a lost race: that when 
all joined alike in a rejection of Christ, when all should resist 
the Spirit, still, so far as consistent with God’s wisdom, the 
boundary-lines of which territory are known only to him, that 
Spirit should influence guilty rejecters of grace to an actual 
repentance as God’s foreordination should appoint ; that thus 
Christ’s crown should not be without its jewels ; that thus he 
should possess a people of renewed hearts to the praise of his 
suffering love and living power, and for the enlargement of his 
righteous kingdom. 

The doctrine therefore which we defend denies that a soul 
chosen of God in Christ from before the birth of time, to be- 
come holy, may after all fall from that holiness and remain an 
impenitent rebel forever. For if one, then all so given to 
Christ, may perish. Then Christ, after all his pains and expi- 
ation, may have no seed, no posterity. That is, in direct con- 
tradiction of his own declaration, some power may arise, and, 
by the position adversely held, frequently does arise, which 
wrests from the fellowship of Jesus those whom the Father 
has given him under the provisions of his redemption. Let 
him, the * Faithful and True Witness,” be heard in rebutting 
evidence: ** My sheep hear my voice and I know them and 
they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand.” What part of this number shall never perish? ‘ By 
me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved”’; that is, he shall 
not perish. The fair, unforced, unanswerable testimony of 
Christ is this; if a human soul is admitted into his kingdom of 
salvation, is numbered among his real friends, that soul shall 
never be lost: * neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” 
Then they shall remain in his hand, his protecting, saving, 
care. ** My Father who gave them me is greater than all, and 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” John x. 
Therefore, until some power arises mightier than the united 
energies of Jehovah and his Almighty Son, the saints will not 
be carried captive into perdition. 

* Verily, verily I say unto you, he that heareth my word 
and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death 

49 * 
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unto life.” Jolm v. 24. Here, under a formal and solemn 
asseveration, and in a purely didactic style, Christ teaches the 
truth, that belief in his commission, rightly exercised, is insepa- 
rable from the enjoyment of spiritual and endless life —a re- 
stored harmony with God and holiness. Will he lose it, and 
thus go-back to the dominion of moral death? No: he hath 
everlasting life, dating from the hour of the second birth. He 
‘shall not come into condemnation ” because he “ is passed ” 
once and forever out of it. Consequently, he shall not fall from 
grace, for this would remand him again into condemnation, 
which Christ declares shall never be. Cf. Romans viii. 1. 

In his conversation with the Samaritan woman, the same 
thought is thus expressed: ** Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” John iv. 14. Thirst is here the emblem 
of unregeneracy, corresponding to condemnation in the fore- 
going. It shall never thus return. So, under another form : 
* IT am the living bread that came down from heaven ; if any 
man eat of this bread he shall live forever.” John vi. 51. The 
promise is without limitation or qualification to every one who 
has eaten of that bread of life. 

Now, to say to all this evidence of our Lord in person — 
that it only means that a man shall not perish of spiritual 
hunger or thirst so long as he eats the heavenly bread and 
drinks the living water, that he shall not be under condemna- 
tion so long as he believes, is alike to beg the exact point in 
debate, and to misconstrue the record. Will he ever cease to 
believe —is the inquiry. Christ could hardly have talked so 
inconsequentially as the other side would have him — as thus: 
* He that believeth on me hath everlasting life, and he shall 
have everlasting life so long as he has everlasting life, that is, 
so long as he believes on me.’ * He that drinketh of this water 
shall never thirst, and he shall never thirst so long as he never 
thirsts, that is, so long as he drinks of this water.’ * He that 
eateth of this bread shall live forever, and he shall live forever 
so long as he lives forever, that is, so long as he eateth of this 


bread.’ This is to go a great way round to say what, when 
said, would hardly repay the trouble in the amount of informa- 
tion gained, 
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It is reversing the biblical order of cause and effect to con- 
tend that the promised heritage of joy and honor is merely 
pledged to the Christian, provided he continues a Christian. 
This is not that of which Paul was “ persuaded” in the clos- 
ing up of the magnificent eighth of Romans. “ If children, then 
heirs.” “ Whom he justified, them he also glorified.” The 
assurance is, that being in the former, he shall go on unto the 
latter, state. “ Being confident of this very thing, that he who 
has begun a good work in you, will perform it until the day of 
Christ”; Phil. i. 6: éxereAéoe. —a significatio pregnans, says 
Bloomfield, the full sense being ; * will go on with it unto, and 
finish it at,” the day or coming of Christ, the day of death. 
Justification once pronounced is never revoked: regeneration 
once wrought is never repeated: so we read the Scriptures. 
This is the covenant from everlasting to everlasting. 

But the same covenant which assures the salvation of the 
regenerate, secures also the means of this result; that is, their 
perseverance in grace. This is an essential feature of the 
whole transaction. It is the utter perversion of our doctrine 
to say that it throws upon God the entire concern of our pres- 
ervation in holiness without intermediate agencies. On the con- 
trary, our position is, that God will keep from spiritual ruin the 
renewed in heart, by motives addressing our moral conscious- 
ness, by providential and gracious influences adapted to this 
end, and to our constitutional endowments. His method with 
them is, that he does not wholly take his Holy Spirit from 
them. ‘ He restoreth my soul.” “If they break my statutes 
and keep not my commandments, then will I visit their trans- 
gressions with the rod, and their iniquities with stripes. Never- 
theless, my loving kindness will I not utterly take from him, 
nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. My covenant will I not 
break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once 
have I sworn by my holiness, that I will not lie unto David.” 
Ps. Ixxxix. 31-35.! 

The ground of certainty, then, in the permanency of the 
principle of holiness in a Christian’s soul, is the covenant of 
Jehovah assuring this result of Christ’s expiation. That cov- 


1“ By far the larger part of this Psalm is occupied in amplifying and expounding 
the great Messianic promise, vs. 1-37." J. A. Alexander on the Psalms. 
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enant secures the end — eternal life: and the means — faithful- 
ness unto death. ‘ He that endureth unto the end shall be 
saved.” Every Christian will be enabled to endure unto the 
end. Grace will be sufficient for this victory. ‘ Because I 
live (saith Christ) ye shall live also.” If, professing to be his 
disciple, a person shall fail of final salvation, we are persuaded 
that he has deceived himself and others; we deny that he 
could ever have been a regenerate man. We know not how 
to admit that there is in hell, or on the road thither, one spirit 
which has been renewed by the power of God; that a name 
once enrolled on the book of life has been expunged ; that this 
book is full of blots and erasures, as was recently affirmed in a 
New England pulpit ; that an adopted child of God and co- 
heir with Jesus Christ, for whom he has prayed, * Father I will 
that they also whom thou hast given me be with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory,” shall sink forever beneath the 
wrath of God and the Lamb. Is it asked — why cannot we 
thus believe? The answer has been given. It contradicts 
God’s published decree of redemption, and denies the declara- 
tions of his Son, as spread in fulness upon our pages. So, of 
the consigned to “ everlasting punishment,” in the judgment- 
day, the sentence will be; ‘1 never knew you.” Then they 
were never his followers — not one of them. Let those who 
refuse our conclusions save these and a multitude of similarly 
explicit texts of Holy Writ, as best they may, from the charge 
of falseness to the truth. 

Our argument might rest with this array of positive evidence 
to its soundness. But justice to a doctrine so pertinaciously 
defamed demands a consideration of its experimental tenden- 
cies, and of some of the more current objections which 
encounters. Christian perseverance has been commonly rep- 
resented by opponents in a form in which no intelligent advo- 
cate maintains it; in which the creeds of Calvinistic churches 
do not affirm it. And so misrepresented, we do not say design- 
edly, but actually, its obnoxious features and alleged mischiev- 
ous consequences are held forth to triumphant reprobation. 
Thus, it is charged that this doctrine, and its logical and scrip- 
tural antecedent, election, teaches that the saved are necessarily 
and infallibly saved, live as they may; while the lost are as 
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mechanically and helplessly lost, do what they can to avoid it. 
This is the popular way of stating the thing. ‘The idea at the 
bottom of it is, that the position “held by us does and must de- 
stroy free agency. 

W e reply ; that might be so, if there were no difference be- 
tween a result morally certain and one physically unavoidable. 
To illustrate: sitting quietly at home, a messenger rushes in 
upon you with the tidings that your shop or your barn is on 
fire. Now, it is quite sure that you would throw down your 
newspaper and instantly go to see if it were thus ; though be- 
yond dispute you could stay and finish your reading. If, how- 
ever, ten men should seize you and carry you off from your 
house, you would of course soon find yourself on the move. 
In the one case, the change of situation would probably be no 
more sure than in the other. But would there be no essential 
unlikeness in the manner of that change? The first method 
would call decisively into use your own will, and the conse- 
quence would be the moral certainty of your doing promptly 
the specified act. The second method would call into play the 
muscles of your neighbors, and the consequence would be a 
physical necessity of a speedy shifting of your location. The 
contrast is obvious and elementary. Thus here; if God com- 
pelled Christians to persevere in grace to the end, by ictic im- 
pulses, the objection would be valid that freedom would be 
infringed. But if he so employs moral influences with their 
rational and sensitive natures, so administers over them a gov- 
ernment of law and motive and spiritual agency, as to secure 
their cheerful preference and determination to remain his faith- 
ful servants, who has broken down or touched their liberty of 
will? Ask the Christian who is daily struggling against sin, 
if his free agency is hampered. No. But who maintains him 
in this purpose of warfare unto death? Who, but God? Does 
God, then, destroy that very exercise of right choice which, 
save for God's aid, every true Christian of every name con- 
fesses, would be overborne by temptation ? Cannot God, then, 
preserve all his people steadfast forever without impairing their 
liberty? Are the saints in glory the compelled servants of 
Giod, or not rather his voluntary subjects? Surely the latter. 
Giod’s redemptive promise is their safeguard there, as it was 
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here. It will uphold them in their free choice to be holy for- 
ever and ever. Consequently, it is entirely unphilosophical to 
say, that a result is, in this sense, necessary, because it is sure. 

It is further objected, that tiis doctrine promotes spiritual 
presumption and sloth, and thus induces sin. It cannot do this, 
if it is true, and is truthfully held. But the objection blinds 
itself to the fact, that the promise of enduring grace is insepa- 
rable from the means pledged in that promise to fulfil it. This 
has been stated and shown. Hence, all the cautions, warnings, 
encouragements, addressed to the believer. They recognize his 
responsibility. They summon him to labor, pray, fight, watch, 
because thus and not otherwise, God designs to complete his 
redemption. He releases no man from personal obligations. 
If man release himself therefrom, saying in his heart, ‘I am a 
Christian and am safe—no matter for the rest’; he demon- 
strates at once that he has no sympathy with Christ, no grace 
in his soul. The sheep of Christ follow him, and by following 
him will reach the heavenly fold. Let a man say, ‘I am satis- 
fied I have been born again, and that is as good a hope as 
I want, without troubling myself about present evidences of 
grace’; and an intelligent piety could no more allow his re- 
ligious pretensions than if he denied God’s existence and made 
a jest of the cross of Christ. Whatever wonderful experience 
he might recall, in connection with his supposed conversion, 
must go for absolutely nothing, in a human judgment of the 
case. He who is overcoming sin, fighting the good fight of 
faith, laying hold of eternal life, has the only reliable, scriptural 
testimony to a regenerate nature. So Paul: “I therefore so 
run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air. But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ~ 
— irorute —I smite my head with blows; «ai dovAaywyo — 
and I enslave myself, my body to my soul, and both to God — 
“lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway”; 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. To such 
the covenant is sure; and just as sure it is, that the Giver of 
that covenant will keep alive this anxiety in every renewed 
soul, to a degree which shall issue in its final triumph over all 
adversaries. 

The whole tendency of this doctrine, therefore, when rightly 
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stated, is precisely the reverse of this exception taken to it. It 
puts no one to sleep on a couch of presumption. So in the sec- 
ond of Peter i. 3-10; called by the divine power to glory and 
virtue, exceeding great and precious promises are given to those 
escaping the corruption of this world — that they may add to faith 
virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly 
kindness, charity ; and thus make “their calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things ye shall never fall.” Hence, 
among those who hold our doctrine, very little account is made 
of that special sort of “the witness of the Spirit” which consists 
in frames of unusual, excited feeling, in dreams, and the like 
visionary and uncertain experiences. This doctrine demands 
something more tangible. It destroys alike the hope of the 
spiritual dreamer and the spiritual sluggard. It leads to no 
Antinomian license. Nor does it whisper most faintly even 
the suggestion, that, under peculiar pressures of temptation, a 
disciple of Jesus may, for a brief period, * fall from grace,” 
which grace he may again recover without much difticulty, 
when the next revival shall come about. 

The biblical objections to the perseverance of the regenerate 
are not of a nature to unsettle the direct averments of its truth. 
The warnings of inspired men are always largely relied on to 
disprove our conclusions. Concerning these, it is to be said, 
that they are invariably hypothetical, or supposed, cases. Not 
one of them asserts that an apostasy from a state of salvation 
ever did occur. This is their formula ; * 7f the righteous shall 
turn from his righteousness, he shall die” ; Ezk. xviii. 24: * if, 
after they have escaped the pollutions of the world, they are 
entangled again therein and overcome, the latter end is worse 
with them than the beginning” ; 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21. Now, it is 
allowable, in a fair interpretation of language, to regard these 
and like passages as employed by way of motive to the exercise 
of that salutary carefulness, that individual, untiring firmness, 
which is the human means of final endurance, as a part of 
God's method of keeping his children from the power of Satan. 
This takes as granted that the persons thus specified are born 
again. But that may be somewhat questionable in both of the 
last references. For not all who are called * righteous ”’ in the 
Bible are evangelically thus ; and of those who are, it is dis- 
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tinctly declared, “the righteous shall hold on his way.” The 
citation, too, from Peter, may describe nothing deeper than a re- 
form from heathenism to a ‘decent, outside Christian life. Be- 
sides, another of these minatory texts most relied on (Hebrews 
iv. 4-8) proves too much, if, which is by no means certain, 
even it refers to inward piety at all: for it unequivocally states 
that they who fall away, as it intends, can never be recovered 
to repentance. Our argument does not require of us an exe- 
gesis of this passage. This much it evidently conveys —a 
fearful caution to men enjoying unusual means of grace and 
the special strivings of the converting Spirit, that, if they re- 
sist and fall back into a careless life, their hearts will grow hard 
beyond all further agencies of renewal ; a thing not altogether 
unknown among ourselves. But if the apostle does refer to 
persons in a state of salvation, then we maintain it to be an- 
other instance of hypothetical admonition put in the most forci- 
ble terms. And if it be replied, that, to suppose a case which 
never will occur is beneath the dignity and wisdom of God's 
revelation, we answer ; not so, if the prevention of that occur- 
rence hinges morally and voluntarily on the restraining power, 
among other spiritual forces, of just such cautions as these. 
We answer again, not so; for the Bible does adduce supposed 
cases which are equally unsupposable as the loss of a regenerate 
soul. Here is one: * But though . . . an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed”; Gal. i. 8 ;— a sup- 
position, to say the least, as violent as any which we find in 
these threatenings concerning a Christian’s apostasy from holi- 
ness. 

The expression in Galatians —“ ye are fallen from grace” — 
has done as much as any one thing to popularise the dogma which 
we oppose: but it has no connection whatever with the subject, 
as the slighest glance at the context (ch. v. 1-4) determines. 
The reasoning of the apostle is this: —if, abandoning Chiris- 
tianity as a system of salvation, ye will be justified by a legal 
obedience, thus going back for your ground of hope from Christ 
to Moses, from Calvary to Sinai, ye, by that act of repudiation, 
exclude yourselves from Gospel mercy and redemption ; ye are 
sons of Abraham according to the flesh, not according to the 
election of grace. 
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But Judas was given to Christ, and Judas was lost. He 
was an apostle, having freely accepted this responsible station. 
He was not given to Christ as a friend, for from the outset 
Christ knew that he was a son of perdition, a devil. John xvii. 
12 and vi. 70-1. He was not given to Christ as were the other 
disciples, for they had kept Christ’s word, (xvii. 6,) and of them 
he said to his Father, “they are thine,” (ver. 9.) Judas had 
not done, and was not, this. His connection with our Lord 
was that of a nominal follower; and from this official station, 
and not from a state of grace, he fell; Acts i. 17, sg.“ For 
he was numbered with us” — how? by having “ part of this 
ministry.” ** His bishoprick let another take.” Another must 
be chosen to “ take part of this ministry and apostleship, from 
which Judas by transgression (by official delinquency) fell, that 
he might go to his own place.” 

The severance of the fruitless branch from the vine has been 
supposed to militate against the doctrine of perseverance in 
holiness ; John xv. But could Christ intend to represent a 
regenerate soul as absolutely without fruit, when he himself 
has laid down the Christian law, “ by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Is there, by Christ’s own test, such a person as a 
wholly fruitless Christian, that is, one in a condition exactly 
parallel to this dead branch? Dean Alford gives the true mean- 
ing of this similitude: * The vine is the visible Church here, of 
which Christ is the tnelusive Head: the vine contains the 
branches: hence, the unfruitful, as well as the fruitful, are 
év xpwro.” This visible Church is made up of the renewed 
and the unrenewed, thus professedly in Christ. We accord- 
ingly utterly resist, on this commentator’s own concession, his 
handling of the sixth verse of this chapter: “If a man abide 
not in me he is cast forth as a branch and is withered ; and 
men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned: upon which he writes: — ** This verse is a most im- 
portant testimony against supra-lapsarian error, showing us that 
falling from grace is possible, and pointing out the steps of the 
fall. Observe this is not said of the unfruitful branch, which 
the Father takes away (in judgment): but of one who will 
not abide in Christ, becomes separate from Him,” ete. We 
observe nothing of the kind, but only that the learned biblicist 
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has just here allowed his theological proclivities to crop out, 
though generally accepting the orthodox confessions. The at- 
tempted distinction between the fruitful branch and abiding in 
Christ is without foundation: they are equivalent states. There 
is no more of judgment, in taking away the unfruitful branch, 
in verse 2, than in casting forth the soul who does not abide in 
Christ, in verse 6. This last is cast out of the vine (the visi- 
ble church) just as is the other, and for the same reason. 
There is no transition from a nominal to a real alliance with 
the Head of that Church in the ones so exscinded from him in 
these respective verses, as if, while the first was a merely pro- 
fessed disciple, the latter has been, but is not, a regenerate 
man. The warning of the commentator against ‘ supra-lapsa- 
rian error” is gratuitous by his own rule of interpretation in 
this place. That excluded one is not, then, a true member of 
Christ, but a merely superficial adherent, through the recog- 
nized church. Yet if we should concede the vital connection of 
one so characterized with Christ, what has just been said of the 
supposed cases by way of warning for spiritual restraint, will 
amply save our doctrine of grace from falling. We do not, 
however, yield the point. The entire address was to a church 
just organized who, for the first time, had partaken of the 
eucharistic supper, where one, at least, had been who was only 
just such an ally. The words were most timely ; that he whose 
life conforms not to Christian virtue proves himself to be simply 
a disciple in name, and, sooner or later, he shall be severed 
from the visible body of Jesus with which alone he had any 
connection. His case shall add another to the number of those 
described by the apostle John ; * They went out from us, but 
they were not of us; for, if they had been of us, they would 
no doubt have continued with us: but they went out, that they 
might be made manifest that they were not all of us.” 1, ii. 19. 
The cause of their going out was evidently that they never had 
entered far enough in. 

We have treated this subject controversially because of the 
hard, and as we think ill, usage it has encountered from its 
opponents. But practically and experimentally it is one of the 
choicest clusters of the vineyard which our Lord has planted, 
for the refreshment of Zion’s pilgrims. We never recite, with- 
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out emotions of peculiar tenderness and joy, this brief article of 
our church-confession of faith: ** We believe, that all whom 
God renews by his Spirit, he will influence to persevere in holi- 
ness to the end of life.” Should any one ask us our reason of 
personally expecting immortal glory, the answer would find its 
solid ground in this —that eternal love has purposed to secure 
to Jesus Christ an inheritance of regenerate souls, without 
which unalterable covenant, neither we nor any of our fellow- 
men could have assurance of life everlasting. It is much, it is 
everything, in a world so imperilled by spiritual adversaries as 
is this, to know that the final redemption of some, yea, of a 
multitude whom no man can number, is made certain by God’s 
solemn pledge, and by the impossibility that he should lie. 
We love, as well, to think, that from the beginning, “ the Lord 
knoweth them that are his ;” that, ‘‘ we love him because he 
first loved us ;” and that He, who loves his own that are in 
the world, will love them unto the end. They who charge a 
selfish spirit upon this habit of mind, as if, being itself in the 
life-boat, it cares nothing for the drowning swimmers in the 
deep waters, have yet their first lesson to learn in the school of 


Christ. 





ARTICLE II. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 


Tuer is scarcely an American writer of note who takes so 
little pains to conceal his personality, his persdnlichkeit, to use 
the expressive German word, or who in concealing his person- 
ality, would be more shorn of his strength than Dr. Holmes. 
Whenever he retires behind the shelter of the style of writing 


in common use among the scholars of our time and language, 
his genius no longer appears ; there is nothing that raises him 
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above, or sinks him beneath the honored place to which industry 
combined with average talents can raise any man. Let him 
stand upon the common vantage-ground of thought, divest him 
of what is unique in his expression, and American literature 
would be deprived of one of its best known names. There is in 
him an unusual combination of qualities which gives to almost 
everything which he writes a color of its own; but in the 
single quality of thought, we do not think that he goes before 
scores of other men who are not known in their own county 
so well as he is throughout the land. 

It is an ungracious task to criticize in an evangelical journal 
a man who has taken the position which Dr. Holmes has as- 
sumed of late years: the fairest judgment here will be con- 
sidered by him and his partisans as the flings of theological 
bitterness, as the index of unconscious narrowness. And we 
would not dare to take up our pen and sit down to compute his 
elements of weakness and of strength, were we not believers 
to some extent in certain of his views which have been sharply 
assailed. We go with him so far, that we regret to see one 
who has spoken so much that is true, laying himself open to 
the eye which, so indulgent now, will ere many years, find 
much to seriously regret and blame. We are very far from 
presuming that we can convince Dr. Holmes, at the height 
of his popularity, of his weaknesses and failings, but we do feel 
certain, that in the hour of his apparent triumph, he needs 
a wise, stern censor to sit in supervision on his words and 
strike out those which a mature common sense would find un- 
worthy of the man. Dr. Holmes is strong in the public appro- 
bation in consequence of certain weak points of character — 
points which are made to look bright and attractive when 
glanced at, but which will not bear being seen too long at once 
and are repulsive when viewed out of the atmosphere of books. 
The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ would not be tolerated 
in real life: we would not board where such a conceited pe- 
dant, however witty and full of new fancies and quaint bits of 
learning and ideas not yet adjusted to the common thought of 
the age, tyrannized over us common mortals. We would not 
bear for three days that cynical smile, that assumed omnisci- 
ence, that patronizing condescension. Much as we should pity 
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our poor widowed landlady, we should have to give her over 
to the tender mercies of the ** Autocrat,” until he should con- 
sent to leave the house or to adopt the manners of a gentleman, 
And yet we do not see it in that light, when we read his talk 
on that tinted paper and in that fair type. So it is also in the 
lectures which Dr. Holmes published last year, whose title we 
place at the head of this article. Unquestionably true as they 
are in their very heresies, they yet reveal a personality in the 
author which is most unlovely —a personality which, divested 
of wit, knowledge, and the quick, intuitive perception of truths, 
would leave a most ungracious character as the residuum. 
We regret that in the blind admiration of this brilliant writer’s 
knowledge, sarcasm, and wisdom not shared by the age, and in 
many respects in advance of it, almost all are unconscious of 
the hard heart, the intense conceit, and the unrivalled egotism 
of the man. These qualities are not hid: they are really as 
patent as the brilliancy of his style: but they pass unmarked 
and unchallenged. Mr. De Quincey domineered over his read- 
ers in a manner which was almost insufferable: he was not 
vain, but he was proud as hardly any other has been : his 
arrogance in Greek scholarship, in metaphysics, and in literary 
criticism was all but boundless: but there was that power in 
the man, that unquestioned ability to sustain his own preten- 
sions, and that grim grandeur in his movement, that his read- 
ers were spell-bound, and none arose who dared to speak of 
elements of weakness in his strength. But Holmes is so frisky, 
so fond of going dishabille, so full rather of petty conceits than 
of ponderous thoughts, that we are not afraid to draw near and 
look upon his face and see that it is the face of a man. Even 
the physique is in him an almost perfect index of his character. 
We suppose it is a perfect index in all cases ; but in many it 
is illegible to our imperfect vision. But in Holmes it is writ- 
ten over in a handwriting as large as Saint Paul’s. The eye 
feline, but full of lambent humor ; the mouth tense, but cyni- 
cism and scorn written in the smile always playing around its 
corners ; the step soft and plausible, ready for a pounce or an 
alert spring out of the way; the face not open and frank and 
fair; the frame thin and wiry, as that of a person who does not 
lead a happy, even life, but feverish and spasmodic. How dif- 
50 * 
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ferent a face from that of the whole-hearted, genial “ Country 
Parson!” And yet, as in confirmation of what we have writ- 
ten above, that honest and wholesome friend of us all speaks 
somewhere of his delight in the * Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table ;” not the book as a book, but the author as a man. If 
he honors our American cynic with a fourth or a fiftieth perusal, 
we think he will see that he has pledged himself to what he 
would like to retract, for the ** Country Parson” will hardly 
relish champagne when it has stood for hours in the glass. 

And yet conceited as our Doctor is, as he flourishes his baton 
over the heads of staid country practitioners, and hollow as are 
many of his shows of learning, evincing the knowledge of 
*multa sed non multum,’ a kind of running and pleasant criti- 
cism of the titles and spirit rather than the real contents of 
books, yet he is a wise man; he is in sympathy with and gives 
popular expression to a wisdom in advance of the age. In his 
lyrics and his touching little songs, he seems to have become so 
consummate a master in the art of simulating pathos and real 
sentiment, that none is more skilful than he to touch the 
bubbles of shams and show their falseness. None keener to 
scent any delusion than he. So while a radical in some things, 
he is soundly conservative in others, and holds by all estab- 
lished scientific truths. But with a woman’s intuition, he dis- 
cerns other truths, and with the nicest judgment he weighs the 
thoughts of our recondite thinkers, and when he finds them 
good, he gives them expression, and then they get myriads 
of readers. The salient feature of the “ Currents and Counter- 
Currents,” the opening lecture, revealed no new truth, but gave 
an old one popular expression. We are not deeply read in 
medical works, but in our incidental reading we had met again 
and again the notion that disease is to be overcome by vital 


power alone ; and that the function of medicine is to direct the 


reactive forces of nature rather than to new-create health: in 
the * Life of Sir Astley Cooper ;” in Dr. Bigelow’s “ Nature in 
Disease,” in the same author’s ** Practical Hints ;”’ in Dr. Forbes’s 
various writings, and especially his * Nature and Art in the Cure 
of Disease ;” in Dr. Gould’s ** Lecture on Nature’s Secrets ;”’ in 
Dr. Worthington Hooker’s “ Lecture on Rational Therapeu- 
tics ;” and in one or two treatises on the “ Water Cure.” It is by 
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no means a new idea; and the fact that the medical profession 
was startled by it, as it was said to be, only showed how little 
acquaintance the profession had with the history of reaction, 
from extreme to extreme, in its alternate reliance on nature and 
art; and it also showed to those of us who have sovereign 
faith in Nature, how vast a work has yet to be done before 
the results of Dr. Cullen’s life and labors shall have passed 
away. 

We confess ourselves admirers of much in the writings of 
John Stuart Mill and Mr. Buckle. The great work of the lat- 
ter is indeed vitiated by the cardinal error of confounding mere 
knowledge with moral power; and there are numerous passages 
in bad taste, to say the least. But we do admire their recogni- 
tion of a divine law pervading all things; and we willingly give 
to them the credit of thinking on many things profoundly and 
well. But who can read “ Elsie Venner,” after perusing them, 
and notsrecognize a feebler echo of the great voices he has heard 
before ?. Compte, living obscurely in his chamber at Paris, few 
knowing his face or hearing his words, gets utterance in the 
pages of a Boston book; and an American wit, the son of a 
Calvinistic minister, reaffirms the fundamental doctrine of tradi- 
tional sinfulness and of foreordained character. 

We willingly leave to any who may care enough for the 
Doctor’s venom as exhibited against the Trinitarian clergy, to 
scoff or sneer in return. Let his bitterness remain unanswered. 
When the paralysis which Sir James Mackintosh spoke of as 
resting upon medical science is quickened into life, when old 
doctrines, like the leading one in “ Currents and Counter Cur- 
rents,” new dressed, no longer startle the profession, then there 
will be less opportunity than at present for a brilliant follower 
of Jonathan Edwards to turn the beneficent class of men, of 
which Dr. Holmes is senior neither in age nor in wisdom, to 


laughing-stocks for the hasty readers of a popular magazine. 


We know full well, that the minds of many clergymen move 
in an old, worn, and rather narrow channel; we know that 
Howe, and Baxter, and the old divines of New England, have 
bequeathed to them a rather antique and technical set of words 
to frame their sermons in; we know that there is a good deal of 
the seventeenth century air about them ; but tell us honestly, 
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good Dr. Holmes, is there more deference to unquestioned tra- 
ditions, is there more intolerance of opposition, is there more 
general ignorance with them than there is in your own profes- 
sion ? W e are not afraid that your answer will go against us. 
We know by what hard words you would designate such a 
treatment of one religious sect by another, as your treatment of 
the believers in Hahnemann’s doctrines. We know how your 
lip curls when you see ignorance or pretence in your own 
ranks, but are you quite fair when you raise your finger and 
only let it fall upon men who, if narrow and deceived, are un- 
questionably sincere and in earnest ? 

We have heard how it was that our author was soured in 
his youth against orthodoxy, for the secret is whispered from 
mouth to mouth. We shall not tell it here ; but we only 
vaguely refer to it as an indication of what we have often 
marked in the history of ideas, that before you know the value 
of any, you must know the whole inner development of the 
man who projected them. Who can understand the philoso- 
phy of Fichte till he has studied the whole evolution of that 
splendid career, most splendid in its last enforced obscurity ? 
Every man evolves his system of life from his own experiences, 
and then commits the grand mistake of thinking that he alone 
has attained to universal truth. And if the rumor referred to 
is correct, our American cynic has not ripened by a gradual 
process of growth from the precepts and influences imposed on 
his childhood, but was turned by a sad experience in the plas- 
tic days of youth, and since then has gone obliquely to his old 
direction. We do not wonder that this was so, his character 
being what it was ; nor do we wonder that a later French edu- 
cation, and that shrewd insight of his into the real spirit of 
the age, together with the almost certain tendencies of medical 
science in an epoch so materialistic as ours, have converted the 
Professor of Anatomy into as great a sceptic as Pilate was, 
sneeringly insinuating to Jesus his suspicion that there is not in 
this world any such thing as truth. 

We do not see how Dr. Holmes is to supply the most marked 
deficiencies of his character unless he become more truly a 
Christian. We speak not now in reference to Christian doc- 
trine, but to a Christian spirit. If there were more of that 
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temper within him, we should never be tempted to think that 
his gall-bladder had, by some strange defect in his organization, 
occupied the place of his heart ; we should not hear him call a 
man a fool who shed some natural tears and heaved some natural 
sighs on being told that he had tubercles on his lungs, and must 
die in a few weeks ; we should not see the unblushing egotism, 
which always reminds us of a college classmate who used to be 
most irreverently called God Almighty ; we should not have to 
think that Dr. Holmes can simulate pathos and sentiment, and 
then laugh at the world for supposing him in earnest ; that wit 
of his would often soften into the most winning humor ; that 
graceful style, and most felicitous use of words, would be the 
legitimate channel of true feeling, and that versatile character 
would be completed by the possession of one quality, now sig- 
nally wanting — the charity of our Divine Master. 


ARTICLE III. 


SKELTONIA ; 


OR SOME ACCOUNT OF AN ELOQUENT, LEARNED AND ECCEN- 
TRIC IRISH RECTOR. 


“ Qui ben? fecerunt, illi sua facta sequenter ; 
Qui male fecerunt, facta sequenter eos.”" 


Ir is well known that the late James G. Percival, poet, geol- 
gist, had a rare and valuable library. When alive he guarded 
it with a vigilance amounting to fierceness. He much regretted 
to die, for he had a presentiment that so soon as he, purchaser, 
student, custodian, should step out of the flesh, all those books 
which did so ‘arride and solace’ him, would be scattered like 
a storm-struck fleet, and fall into the hands of the uninitiated. 

He had been wont * to inhale learning, walking amid their 
foliage ; and the odour of their old moth-scented coverings was 
as the first bloom of those sciential apples which grew 
amid the happy orchard.” 


fragrant 
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When the dispersal came, and the harpy traffickers in time- 
worn books circled round the collection, it was the good for- 
tune of the writer of this paper, to rescue from the silence 
and dust of the stall, a rare set of volumes, six in number, 
upon the fly-leaf of each one of which is the autograph ot 
Percival. 

The writer of this ventures to say, that the works of Rev. 
Philip Skelton, Rector of Fintona, county of Tyrone, Ireland, 
are known to but few. He does not remember to have seen, 
in any literature with which he is familiar, any citation (with a 
single exception*) from his learned controversial works, from 
his elegant Latin hexameters, or from his fearless pulpit dis- 
courses, which often rise to a strain of eloquence worthy of 
Bossuet. 

Profoundly skilled in the classics, and in patristic divinity, 
gifted with brilliant wit, of a splendid stature, and with an elo- 
quent voice declaiming against sin and hypocrisy of every kind 
with an energy titanic, he yet seems to have remained in com- 
parative obscurity. His contemporaries, many of them, slighted 
—his bishop, certainly, envied his ability. Many recoiling, 
possibly, from his oddities so truly Irish, were unwilling to look 
beneath his exterior, and concede his striking humility, his un- 
dying devotion to the souls of his charge, and his almost roman- 
tic self-denial towards the poor. 

One cannot rise from reading the very able and amusing, but 
indiscreet account of his life, by Samuel Burdy, A. B., who, 
with Skelton, was scholar in Trinity College, Dublin, 1780, 
without a feeling of indignant sorrow, at the selfishness and 
envy which so often hurry members of the clerical profession 
into courses of cruel and oppressive conduct toward each other. 
It almost justifies the remark of the eminent minister who de- 
clared, that he had more trouble with his brother clergymen 
than with all the world beside. 

The volumes before us, and which we cherish as replete, not 
only with a sound theology, but with a robust and simple faith, 
flashing into great eloquence, are edited by Rev. Robert Lynam, 


* The phrase “ Sic transit gloria mundi’ may be original with Skelton. ne 
of his hexameters reads as follows: “Nubis ad exemplum — sic transit glori 
mundi.” 
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A. M., and dedicated to John Plumptre, D. D., Dean of Glou- 
cester.* 

We do not purpose to review the works of Skelton, or to 
estimate critically his scholarship or theology. We shall be 
content with merely introducing our readers to a great and 
good man, often brusque, but always truthful and sympathizing 
to the last degree. 

We shall exhibit him in a variety of lights. We shall bos- 
wellize his sayings, retail some of his oddities, perhaps cite from 
his poetry and discourses brief passages, to illustrate his genius 
and his uncompromising fidelity to truth, to honor, and to God. 

If some of the anecdotes are suggestive of the shillalah, of 
broken heads, and of bloody noses, we beg the reader to re- 
member that our Skelton was every inch an Irishman, deal- 
ing with the most unkempt and wildest of Irishmen, and in 
parishes as wild as St. Helena or the Orkneys. Prelatical 


jealousy sent him to fields — especially that of Pettigo — where 
; I ‘ g£ 


nothing could have induced a man of his genius to remain but 
the most ardent piety, and a Pauline contempt of outward cir- 
cumstances, 

No complete portraiture of Skelton’s character can be given 
without the insertion of his eccentricities. He labored among 
men who seemed to have hardly emerged from the age of the 
Druids, and who needed often to be soundly cudgelled as a 
preparation for the gospel. 

While the scholar admires Skelton’s learning, and the orator 
his eloquence, the graduates of Rugby may dilate over his 
pluck. 

Skelton’s character at first bewilders one. The most oppo- 
site qualities unite in him. You are at times half vexed at his 
disregard of dignities and his self-reliance, and then you have 
tears for his generous patience with his detractors, and his will- 
ingness to surrender all hopes of honorable promotion to devote 
himself to the poor and humble. He could to-day give battle 
on some question from Aristotle, some quotation from Lucian, 


* Complete Works of the late Rev. Philip Skelton, Rector of Fintona, &e., &e.; 
to which is prefixed “ Burdy’s Life of the Author,” edited by Rev. Robert Lynam, 
Assistant Chaplain to the Magdalen Hospital. In Six Volumes. London: Richard 
Baynes, Paternoster Row. 1824. 
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Statius, or Horace, and to-morrow sell his library for a song, 
and live on herbs, to keep his starving parishioners in heart 
until relief should reach them. 

You are reminded at one moment of Dr. Johnson, at another 
of Thomas Carlyle, and then of the apostle John. Your per- 
plexity increases till you turn from his biography and read his 
thoughts, and then you are roused in every fibre by his holy 
zeal, and his splendid periods. You are borne away by his 
irresistible and fearless eloquence, and you do not wonder 
that, when the Irish Skelton preached in London the houses 
were crowded, and people wondered that he was so little 
known. 

Philip Skelton first saw the light in the parish of Derriaghy, 
near Lisburn, in February, 1706-7. His father, Richard, 
rented a-considerable estate from Lord Conway. The father 
of Richard was sent from England, as an engineer, by Charles 
I., to inspect the Irish fortifications. When the rebellion broke 
out, deprived of office, he settled in the county of Armagh. 

Richard Skelton was a man of stern sagacity. His fierce 
common-sense caused him at times to treat Philip somewhat as 
the Prussian Frederick was treated by his royal father. Philip 
had constitutional objections to grammar. His father, whose 
habit was non cogitare sed facere, shook him up at the hour of 
prime, put a pair of coarse brogues on his feet, and sent him to 
the fields to work. Philip chuckled. To work with the mus- 
cles was better than to work with the brain. He was made to 
wheel stones, to keep an ‘awfu’ distance’ from breakfast, to eat 
the coarsest food in the open field, like an unkempt gypsy. At 
night he was put in the servants’ quarters. Philip broke and 
relented under this hard usage. His father, in a boisterous 
way, ended the affair: “Sir, whether do you choose — to toil 
and drudge all your life, as you have these few days past, living 
on coarse food, clad in frieze clothes, and with, brogues on your 
feet, or to apply to your books, and eat and drink and be dressed 
like your brothers here?” pointing to his brothers, decked in 
Dublin finery, and just home from the University. Philip was 
studious ever after. 

Philip’s father, with all his roughness, stood high with the 
gentry. His knowledge of architecture, his powers of conver- 
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sation, made him an agreeable companion for the Lord Bishop 
Smith. Philip, in his “Servilia,” calls him his “ wise and good 
father.” 

Philip entered Dublin University in June, 1724, and had 
Dr. Delany for his tutor. It may be said in passing, that, 
at this time, he showed great skill in boxing and using the 
small sword. His Celtic propensities manifested themselves on 
the occasion of Donybrook Fair. A hat was offered as prize 
for skill in using the cudgel (hibernicé, shillalah). Young 
Skelton pushed to the centre, seized the weapon, and with a 
courtly bow to the ladies — or some Lady Rowena among 
them — met the young Hercules who confronted him. Our 
student soon won the victory, again saluted the ladies, gener- 
ously resigning the hat, with the declaration that he “ had only 
fought to please them.” Cudgels are vulgar; but the steed 
and lance have often been used with a less knightly spirit. 

Skelton offended Dr. Baldwin, the provost, who was a per- 
fect Cuesar in temper and haughtiness. He accused Skelton of 
being a Jacobite. Baldwin was a virulent Whig, and in spite 
of Skelton’s assertion that he was true to the house of Hanover, 
menaced him with, * Child, Pll ruin you forever!” What, 
my soul, Sir?” No,” said he, “but I'll ruin you in the 
college here.” “ Oh, Sir,” said Skelton, ** that is but a short 
forever.” Here came out Skelton’s’ sense of religion, and he 
rose above the resentment of man. Baldwin, true to his word, 
strove to exclude Skelton from a scholarship, but failed. 

About this time Skelton manifested a high and inflexible 
sense of honor, prophetic of his subsequent career. Baldwin 
endeavored to prejudice the election of member of parliament 
for the University. While other students bent beneath the 
sway of the provost, Skelton stood erect, ‘every inch a king,’ 


despising bribery or dictation, and animadverting in positive 
terms upon Baldwin’s conduct. Baldwin badgered him through- 
out his course, and it is an evidence of the already established 
magnanimity of Skelton, that he speaks of him as, “on the 
whole, an excellent provost”; as “having a kind of solemn 
gravity fit for his station”; and as being as “brave as a 
lion.” 


Skelton was whimsical perhaps in supposing that the omis- 
VOL, 1l.— NO. XII. 51 
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sion of morning devotions was the cause of a serious accident 
which befell him at the age of twenty-one. A companion 
hurled a three-pound ball, which, ricochetting, struck him 
above the left eye and flattened the skull, from which a splin- 
ter of bone extruded itself. He gave the lady who stitched the 
wound a present of a web of linen, desiring her to keep it for 
her burial shroud. Possibly the hypochondria of his later 
days was due to this accident. 

Skelton took a curacy from Dr. Madden, and was ordained 
deacon, in 1729, by Dr. Sterne, Bishop of Clogher, successor 
to the famous Dean Swift. He entered upon this with fasting 
and prayer. The noble charity of Skelton began to show itself. 
He gave away half his scanty salary. Returning from church 
on the Sabbath, he came to a smouldering cabin where three 
children had been burnt to death. To dress the wounds of 
a fourth, he took off his garments and stripped his linen to 
pieces. 

While with Dr. Madden, he published a pamphlet recom- 
mending Dr. Madden’s scheme for premiums in ‘Trinity Col- 
lege. It appeared, was sent to the Doctor, who showed it to 
Skelton with the joyful declaration, that he had one of the 
finest pamphlets ever written, and must find out the author. 
He wrote a very complimentary letter to the unknown author, 
requesting his name. A correspondence was maintained for 
some time through the publisher —the unknown resisting the 
politest and most pressing invitations to reveal himself. Sed 
stat nominis umbra. ‘The Doctor was corresponding with his 
own humble curate. His position under Madden was very un- 
comfortable, however, and he soon left his cure. 

The Skelton brothers were remarkable for their splendid 
stature and personal beauty. A daughter of Mr. Lucas, a 
gentleman of fortune, of Castle Shane, Monaghan county, fell 
in love with his brother Thomas, who married her from a 
sense of honor ;_as Philip said he would have been a bad man 
if he had not. 

Thomas Skelton’s second wife was aunt to the Lord Bishop 
of Down. His third wife was the mother of Sir Guy Carleton, 
afterwards Lord Dorchester. Philip Skelton was very inti- 
mate with that general so distinguished for ‘* valor, conduct, 
and humanity.” 
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Skelton was never married. He was thrice engaged ; the 
first time to a lady who became too curious in her inquiries 
into his financial prospects ; the second disgusted him with her 
attempts to awe him with an account of her grand connections 
and ancestry. The third was so unfortunate as to receive the 
calls of a gay young man, a kind of Irish Beau Brummel. 
Skelton, in a massive way, laid hands upon him, bore him with 
the greatest ease to the landing-place of the stairs, and dropped 
him like a puppy down a flight, and took his final leave of the 
lady. But he was no misogynist. He ever spoke highly of the 
sex, and treated them with a cavalier’s respect. In his works 
we find two very able and godly discourses upon marriage, and 
albeit the title of one is slightly sarcastic, namely, *“* How to be 
happy though married,” yet, throughout the sermon itself, there 
is no trace of irreverence, nor a tinge of the cynical; on the 
contrary, it is earnest, eloquent, and full of the “ meekness and 
gentleness of Christ.” 

Apropos of titles. The following are some of the quaint 
mottoes prefixed to his eloquent, and often classical, sermons : 


* The Scorner Scorned” ; “God will Measure to you in your 
own Bushel”’; “The Thinker shall be Saved”; * The True 
Christian is both Dead and Alive”; “* None but the Child 
of God hears God”; “ The Good Few require but a Narrow 
Road”; * A Crowd must have a Broad Road”; *“ Rob him 
not of the Seventh who gave you Six”; “ The Church of 


Christ can have but one Mind” ; * He only Saves, who wisely 
Gives Away”; * Infidelity is of the Heart,” &., &e. These 
terse titles are keys to unlock the discourses subjoined to them, 
and display no little power of compressing thought. His title 
is, ** The Angel in the Marble”; and every sentence of the 
sermon is a stroke to set it free. It would be well for all who 
are desultory in their style of preaching to compress their dis- 
courses into some single, nervous statement, like Skelton’s, and 
then cast out all irrelevant matter. 

Skelton opened a new chapter of his life in the cure of 
Monaghan. He was all ablaze with zeal. He catechised the 
children, visited the people, of all sects, from house to house, 
and, on a certain evening, invited them all to his house to in- 
struct them. He now began to display an eloquence almost 
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Chalmerian. His giant size, his flexible voice, modulated by 
the instinct of genius, his clear diction, his eloquent features, 
his sincerity of heart, which was felt like a breeze from the sea, 
diffused and bracing, these combined made him impressive, irre- 
sistible. 

His life was parallel with his preaching. It was “ decorated 
with piety, chastity, humility, and charity.” He set off in 
haste to Dublin to save a convict sentenced to be hung in five 
days, known by him to be innocent. He explored his way to 
the privy council, startled them with eloquence, and returned 
with an acquittal. 

He reformed a notorious sinner, a perfect Gibraltar of ini- 
quity, whom no bombardment of truth had ever silenced or 
taken. At first, Skelton was forced to fly bounding from his 
presence, for “he took a spit and ran at him to stick him.” 
But he invested him again, and by divine aid, by thunderous 
lectures, made a good Christian of him. 

He studied medicine, and cured diseases of his people. He 
cured a lunatic, by humoring her whims. She was haunted 
with a phantom. She declared that it was first here, then 
there ; sometimes on the bedpost, sometimes on the cupboard, 
and then in the window. Skelton made a Celtic demonstration 
with the broomstick, not sparing the crockery or sash-lights, until 
the phantom was routed forever, and the woman was restored. 

He was brave as a knight-errant in the service of God. Dis- 
gusted, at an inn, with the profanity of an officer glittering 
with scarlet, he requested him to desist from his swearing. 
The officer insulted him, styling him a “scoundrel curate.” 
Skelton gave him a deliberate and effectual drubbing, and ex- 
torted from him an apology, and a promise of more reverence 
in future. 

In the meantime Skelton’s fame as a preacher and writer 
was extending. His conspicuous charity, his eloquence, and 
his treatise ridiculing Infidelity, concentrated upon him the 
attention of many. This composition was anonymous, and 
styled “* Some Proposals for the Revival of Christianity” ; and 
was taken to Dean Swift, with the inquiry, whether he was the 
author or not. Swift would give no positive denial ; thus indi- 
eating his sense of the ability of the writer. 
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And now Dr. Delany secured for Skelton the cure of St. 
Werburghs, Dublin. Then commenced the jealous duplicity of 
Sterne, bishop of Clogher. He feared to let a man of such 
shining ability leave his diocese for want of countenance, and 
go to Dublin. He had been content to suffer him to languish 
in obscurity, and to toil in a sphere too contracted for the exer- 
cise of his powers. 

The bishop made golden promises, and expostulated him from 
his purpose. But he was guilty of the coolest perfidy. He 
was at this very time exchanging signals with his nephew, and 
promising him Skelton’s place if he left, otherwise the first 
preferment. Skelton gave up Dublin, and then for years saw 
young and inferior men promoted over his head. But he was 
noble — his * notions of honor were just and pure ;” and, though 
his temper was warm, he never failed in deference to his bishop. 
Despairing of anything at the hands of Clogher, he became 
tutor to the Earl of Charlemont. Bishop Sterne at length 
died, and the see of Clogher fell to Dr. Clayton, who was an 
Arian in his proclivities. Skelton early determined to be a 
champion of the Orthodox faith, When he and the bishop 
met, sparks flew from their broadswords. 

On one occasion Skelton tracked him, in the Socratic style, 
from point to point, until the bishop found his position reduced to 
an absurdity. If Skelton had been more artful, or had recalled 
the fate of poor Gil Blas, he would have been more careful than 
to beard thus his bishop. While Skelton’s society was culti- 
vated, while his conversation dazzled, and his publications chal- 
lenged the respect of Clayton, the livings were given to others. 

Skelton often dined with Lord Orrery at Caledon Castle. 
Just before he went to London to publish his “ Deism Re- 
vealed” Lord Orrery went to Monaghan and dined with him 
by way of reciprocating the compliment. 

* Deism Revealed” is a remarkable work. It deals in true 
shillalah style with the Bolingbrokes and Humes of the day. 
It is a curious circumstance, which Skelton related with much 
gusto, that Hume himself one day took the manuscript into a 
room near the shop, read for an hour — then returned and said 
to the publisher, * print.” Skelton made two hundred pounds 
by ** Deism Revealed.” 

51* 
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This first introduced him to the churches of London, whom 
he startled with his eloquence. After many years of repression 
—the humble curate was to rise. The celebrated Dr. Sherlock 
of London asked the Bishop of Clogher if he knew the author 
of ** Deism Revealed.” ‘O yes,” said he, coldly; ‘he has been 
a curate of mine for twenty years.” ‘More shame for your 
Lordship,” replied Sherlock, * to let a man of his merit remain 
obscure so long.” 

A year after Dr. Delany and another bishop called upon the 
Bishop of Clogher. They assured the bishop that such studied 
neglect would be brooked no longer. He must give Mr. Skel- 
ton a living now, after so many delays, or be removed himself 
from his diocese. But prelatical meanness now reached its cli- 
max. He made a number of changes — and his industrious 
jealousy sent poor Skelton to the town of Pettigo, “a savage 
place among mountains, rocks and heath.” The people them- 
selves were as rough and hirsute as the hills. ‘They seemed to 
have sprung from the rocks of the wild and primitive forma- 
tion — as if the deluge had just withdrawn, and some Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha had cast stones over their heads to repeople 
the country. 

He could not collect from his parish two hundred pounds a 
year. His people were almost as fierce as the subjects of Hen- 
gist and Horsa. 

He was really afraid of being killed by them. He took with 
him from Monaghan, * Jonas Good, a great boxer,” to defend 


him. “I hire you to fight,” said he, “ at which I am told you 


are very clever.” Good confessed he had a knack at pugilism. 
* Well, Sir, you must fight bravely ; when you see me laying 
down my hands, be sure to do the same, then strike stoutly, 
and when I stop then stop you.” He equipped him with pis- 
tols and holsters and a horse. They sallied out together — like 
some knight-errant and his squire. The squire went forward 
and received most of the salutes, for many mistook him for iis 
lord. 

Like a true evangelist, he adapted himself to this wild race. 
He laid aside his learning, and the ornaments of rhetoric. He 
visited them from house to house, and told them of the Saviour 
Jesus, whose name was as new to many of them as that of 
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Plato or Leibnitz. He lured them to the church, and then 
locked the door — talking to them in a plain style, with a wild 
and impressive oratory to fix religious truth in their minds. 
He “ worked upon their shame,” and plied them in every man- 
ner till he led many of these wild Hibernians to believe in the 
God who made, and the Saviour who redeemed them. He 
preached monthly at Sir James Caldwell’s house to the peas- 
antry, and it is a proof of their abject and stark ignorance, that 
on one occasion, one of them assured him there were two 
Gods, and another, that there were three. 

Many of the poor Catholics lived among “ barren rocks and 
heath” in great poverty. Skelton practised medicine, and healed 
their diseases, like the Great Physician. Burdy, his biographer, 
says that ‘his wonderful acts of goodness will be remembered 
for ages in that remote corner of the north, and be transmitted 
from father to son for successive generations.” 

Skelton’s genius was “ cribbed, cabined, and confined” at 
Pettigo, while his charity was ever increasing. He called it 
Siberia, and declared he had to ride seven miles to find a per- 
son of common sense to converse with. He escaped from time 
to time from his St. Helena — fled the barbarous language that 
grated upon his ears, and sought an occasional nox ambrosiana 
in the society of Sir James Caldwell, Rey. Dr. McDonnell, Dr. 
Scott, Rev. Mr. Wallace, and others. 

The effect of such an isolated, solitary life was soon apparent. 
He became subject to fits of hypochondria. He passed often 
suddenly from the abyss of despair to the crest of joy. In the 
middle of the night he awoke, was seized with a wild despond- 
ency, and called up the host and declared he was a lost sinner, 
and solicited intercession. The poor man, his host, tried to 
rally him, telling him, he ** was a pious, charitable clergyman ;” 
that “ there were few or none as good as he ;” and that he had 
no occasion for such scruples. Often when riding, he would 
exclaim, “ Take me to the nearest house ; I shall die; my life is 
over.” No one could explain this idiosynerasy. Five minutes 
afterward he would be cheerful, and, what was strange, never 
refer to the sensation. He was cured in a novel way by Irish 
wit. During an attack, one of his people, Robert Johnston of 
Pettigo, said to him, ** Make a day, Sir, and keep it, and do 
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not be disappointing us thus.” Skelton was thrown into a vio- 
lent fit of laughter, and ever after enjoyed immunity from the 
disorder. 

Skelton was extremely fond of flowers. Side by side with 
giant abilities, nestled the most delicate taste. 

In 1757 his parish was visited with famine. He shuddered 
at the prospect of his people starving. He sold his books, the 
great solace of the scholar — the friends of his solitude. Wat- 
son, bookseller, of Dublin, bought them for £80. Two ladies 
sent him a £50 bill, requesting him to secure his books and 
devote the money to his poor. He received the money, wrote 
Lady Barrymore that he had “ dedicated the books to God, and 
he must sell them.” 

Skelton and his strong squire, Jonas, were obliged to convey 
their provisions from a distant town to Pettigo. Hunger made 
desperate the people of circumjacent parishes, and they de- 
fended with clubs their slow-moving commissariat. 

Meanwhile the see of Clogher was again made vacant by 
death. Dr. Garnet succeeded Clayton, and at once paid Skel- 
ton that attention which so pious and learned a divine deserved. 
In 1766 he promoted him to the living of Fintona. Skelton 
had preferred no request. With the loftiness of true humility 
he sought not promotion from man, but waited for the move- 
ment of Providence. 

Not long after, the Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Cloyne, in- 
vited him to preach his consecration sermon in Dublin. Skel- 
ton wrote the discourse, but was seized with indisposition, and 
sent his lordship the sermon. The bishop was astonished with 
its ability, but was piqued by his absence, and wrote him that 
he had broken the chain of friendship. Skelton replied with 
an independent but Christian spirit, and there the matter ended. 
Had it not been for this * contretemps,” Skelton would have 
been promoted to a high position in the Church. Burdy says, 
“he had no ambitious motives.”” Fintona was the summit of 
his wishes. ‘In no human breast was there ever a more set- 
tled contempt for the vain pomp of all sublunary things.” 
What a contrast does Skelton offer to that restless egotism of 
many of our modern clergy, who are nervous lest the world 
lose the benefit of their transcendent abilities, and who are no 
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sooner settled in one field than they are seized with the migra- 
tory impulse, and explore for another. But we must cut short 
these reminiscences. 

The reader may desire to be introduced to his literary pro- 
ductions. They bear the decided marks of genius, although 
they are by no means above criticism. 

He is very unequal. There are discourses sustained through- 
out in a strain of lofty eloquence, and unsurpassed for purity 
and elegance of style. In others, there are careless and almost 
ungrammatical phrases which indicate haste, or total neglect of 
revision. In many of his papers you are delighted with the 
classic structure of his sentences, and the chasteness of lan- 
guage which cannot fail to satisfy the most fastidious ; and 
then, in others, you are startled by the rough and boisterous 
expressions that appear at right angles to his usual propriety. 

We subjoin a few extracts from a reflective poem, ‘Vallis 
Longivada” : 

“ Haud procul Ergaliis, que nunc cecidere ruinis, 
Atque ubi cum gregibus pastores pascua carpunt, 
Qualia caprinis nunquam tribuere Pelasgi, 
Qualia nec poterant Itali preebere suillis 
Continui montes viridantia culmina tollunt, 

Solis et antrorsum radiis Australibus ardent. 
* * * . 7 

“Hic tibi meus, Genitor venerande, sibique vacabit 
Hine atque hine rigido lapidum circumdata vallo, 
Blanditias toto prohibebit pectore sensus, 

Teque, verende Parens, solum captura patebit. 
* * - * * 

“ Dum fremit indignans, rauco resonatque fragore, 
Indignante fremens scopulus simul ore remugit, 
Dum terit obstantes, tenditque refringere rupas, 
Irritus illidit solidis et disjicit undas. 


Attamen haud semper lapsu procumbit inulto ; 
Est ubi convellit prerupti fragmina secum 
Montis, et impingens immania pondera sylvis, 
Obruit umbrosas sonitu crepitante ruinas. 


* * . + * 


“O Pater omnipotens, solis sermonibus orta 
Quanta tuis extant, et quot systemata rerum, 
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Sparsa per immensos spatii et radiantia campos ! 
Ex illis manant, et sustentantur ab illis. 
. . . * - 

“Omnia que in ceelis, terris, pontoque profundo, 
Hic, procul, et passim, nomen dispergite magnum. 
Omne quod intus habet mea mens, et lingua, manusque, 
Collaudete Deum, pariter magnumque, bonumque. 
Parce Pater misero mihi, peccatumque remitte. 
Christe, preces placeat geminatas fundere pro me. 
Spiritus interna mentem virtute foveto. 
Gloria in externum, ceelo, terraque, Triuni !” 

In a sermon, “ Habit the Source of Happiness or Misery,” 
he says: 


“There is greater difference than is generally imagined between 
not being covetous and being generous ; between not being lewd and 
being chaste ; between not being profane and being pious or religious ; 
and, in all other instances, between not being vicious and being vir- 
tuous. A mere negative virtue, consisting only in the absence of vice, 
is neither a sufficient principle for the service of God, nor foundation 
for the happiness of man; nor can it possibly have any security of its 
own continuance. The mind cannot be long indifferent, or neuter, 
between vice, which seems to bid so high for the heart, and virtue that 
really does it. But, if it could, is indifference a foundation for happi- 
ness? or will such neutrality satisfy that Master, that Creator, that 
Saviour, that Comforter, to whom we are so infinitely indebted ?” 


In a discourse, styled “ How the Scriptures are to be Read,” 
he thus condemns the prejudice with which men approach the 
Scriptures to secure weapons for controversy or to sanction 
prior fancies of their own: 


“Tn reading other books for information, we take their meaning by 
the words, as they lie. Why should we not deal in the same manner 
by the book of God? Is he the only author who knew not how to 
express himself? Or may we arbitrarily put what interpretation we 
please on his words? . . . You that read the book of God to gratify an 
impertinent curiosity, or to pick out proofs for your own opinions, or 
with any tincture of reserve, or an appeal to your own previous judg- 
ment, know, that you are a poor, despicable mortal, equally ignorant 
and vain. You are blind, but you do not know it; wicked, but you 
do not feel it. On both accounts, there are men of moderate capaci- 
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ties who are fit to be your teachers; and yet you set up to be the 
teacher of God.” 


One of Skelton’s best sermons, and written by request of the 
Bishop of Clogher, is entitled “* The Dignity of the Christian 
Ministry.” It has been declared “one of the best sermons 
of this nature extant in our language.” Citations from his 
discourses fall short of their just effect. One must read the 
discourse through ; the impetuous current of thought, the ear- 
nestness which throws a glow over every sentence, and causes 
the reader to pass swiftly on, is much diminished by a fragmen- 
tary presentation. His power resides not so much in a single 
sentence of marvellous beauty or eloquence, as in the strength 
and ardor of the whole. 


You do not scale Alps, but you are moving far above the level 
of the sea upon elevated table-lands, where the air is bracing and 
clear. There is a something —a ‘je ne sais quoi’ — that can- 
not be transferred away from the aggregate by fragmental parts. 
Skelton had in his delivery, as well as in his precipitate sen- 
tence, what Dr. John Brown calls the ‘ r Geppov’ or ¢ fiery parti- 
cle’ —‘ vires acquirens eundo.’ The best way, therefore, to 
supply the absence of his oratory is to read his discourse entire, 
and become saturated with his ardor. ‘The resultant feeling is 
one of great fervor and elevation, the subtle test of a true Chris- 
tian oratory. We give a single extract from his sermon “On 
the Dignity of the Christian Ministry ”’ : 

“* Whosoever will be great among you, shall be your minister, and 
whosoever will be chiefest, shall be servant of all.’ Here is plainly 
signified a certain dignity and preéminence of some, who are to be 
greater than others, and chief among their brethren ; and yet, at the 
same time, with this dignity is joined a proportionable humility, on 
which the very dignity is founded ; for in order to his future exalta- 
tion, the messenger of Christ must humble himself here; must of him- 
self take the lowest seat, before his Master will promote him to one 
that is higher; must make himself little and inconsiderable in one 
respect, in order to be great and chief in another; that is, the higher 
he is advanced in spiritual, the more regardless he ought to be of mere 
worldly preéminence ; for the same reason, perhaps, that a king thinks 
that precedency not worth his claiming, which the lowest of mankind 
yields to him, who is but one degree above him. Indeed, he who 
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hath ever tasted that internal grandeur which springs from the con- 
sciousness of real worth of religious honors, will have little relish for 
outward pomp and parade; his soul will soar above it to the dignity 
of Christian humility.” 


One or two more extracts, and we will relieve the patience 
of the reader. In a sermon, styled “ Who are Idolaters ?” 
he says: 

“The dangers he faces, for that which he is in pursuit of, show to 
demonstration what is his god. He will stand the mark of all the 
musketry and cannon of a great army, for ten hours, to recommend 
himself to the favor of his deity. He will place himself on a plank, 
and let the winds and waves whirl him about like a straw, while death 
presents itself to his astonished heart in the most hideous forms ; he will 
roast himself to a cinder in the furnace of a burning climate, and after- 
wards freeze himself to an icicle in a cold one, to get a little nearer to 
the object of all his wishes. . . . 

“Do you make laborious journeys ; do you take long voyages ; do 
you fight dangerous battles for God? Recollect how often you, who 
have endured with patience the keenest severity of the weather, and 
faced outrageous storms in the pursuit of worldly things, have been 
kept back from the worship of God by a cold day or a slight shower, 
and you will then perceive whether it is God or the world that holds 
the first place in your heart. .. . 

“When he (the devil) sets forward any of these tempting objects 
to ensnare us, let us consider, that it is only his image; that he lurks 
within it, and gives it by far the greater part of its bewitching allure- 
ment; kindles up the beauty of the lewd woman; teaches the wine to 
move itself aright in the glass, and exalts its spirits; gives the high 
seasoning of the luxurious dish, the proud splendor of the gay clothes, 
the tempting brightness to the gold, the pomp and grandeur to worldly 
power. These things have, in themselves, but feeble attractions for 
rational souls, before whose eyes religion hath placed the glories of 
heaven, and who, if they examine the best things this world can prom- 
ise them, with but a small degree of care and fairness, can discover 
that they are all only outward show, all vanity and vexation, the fur- 
niture of an inn where we cannot stay, the ornaments of a country, 
through which we are forced, by an unhappy necessity of nature, to 
ride post.” 

Once more. In a sermon, * The Weak should be Watch- 
ful,” on the passage, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall”: 
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“There is no strength nor firmness in man, nor constancy in human 
affairs. All things, as well within as without us, are in motion. . . . It 
is, however, chiefly from within ourselves, from the fickleness of our own 
hearts and the violence of various passions, that all our giddy changes, 
our dangerous agitations and unhappy lapses, proceed. . . . Like 
children turning swiftly about, we imagine the whole world is run- 
ning round, and so vainly endeavor to stop the supposed motion of 
the world, when we ought rather to fix ourselves. In this whirl, we 
turn ourselves so quickly from one object, desire, or pursuit, to an- 
other, that few enjoyments or designs are brought to perfection. All 
things seem to dance around us, to present themselves in a swift suc- 
cession, and retire along the circle, till the megrim of life grows too 
strong for our heads, and then ensues a fall into some folly, or crime, 
or affliction, from whence we rise not again till the head recovers, and 
repentance, which is little else than turning the contrary way, resettles 
all our thoughts and passions.” 


We sigh, as we close, over the failure of these quotations to 
produce the effect of his entire discourse. Skelton is positively 
peculiar in this respect. We feel as a tourist might who should 
bring home with him a fragment of the Antinous, and with that 
rouse an inspiration in the breasts of friends who have no con- 
ception of the original. We have given our readers precious 
stones, but they do not sparkle or gleam away from their set- 


ting. The attitude of a thought is essential to its recognition 
and effect. 


Skelton’s controversial works, from which we have made 
no extracts whatever, are full of strength and argument. He 
was a voluminous writer. * Deism Revealed,” ** Appeal to 
Common Sense on the Subject of Christianity,” ‘ Juvenilia,” 
* Senilia,” or an Old Man’s Miscellany, * Hylema,” ‘ Poems 
and Ilymns,” are proof of his intellectual wealth. He was. 
thoroughly skilled in Plato and Aristotle. Dialogue of the 
Gods” is written after the manner of Lucian. It is, on the 
a whole, a failure. 

Philip Skelton was a splendid specimen of the physical man ; 
of “tall stature and majestic appearance.” He was brave as 
Richard. He was a foe to everything cowardly and mean. 
He blew away from his indignant nostrils every sophistry. He 
was eloquent and practical. His heart was great, his feelings 
flowed in strong currents, and it was not possible for him in 
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his ardor, any more than for Dr. Chalmers, “ to cordialize,” as 
Alexander Knox says, “ with a mere ‘ ens rationis.’” 

His descriptive faculties were powerful. He made Dublin 
audiences shiver with excitement. His wit was not always 
successful, sometimes rough and destructive; but he had the 
sympathy of a woman. 

Skelton is styled, in the * Philosophical Survey of Ireland,” 
“the glory of the Irish Church.” “ His learning is almost uni- 
versal, and his language uncommonly fluent and vigorous.” 
* His flashes of wit keep the table in a roar.” 

Skelton says, in his ** Hylema,” — “It sometimes happens 
by mere accident, that a train of wit or humor, like a train of 
gunpowder, flies about and flashes in a company, consisting of 
persons who were before, and shall be after, as dull as so many 
aldermen.” Skelton knew well how to start such trains of 
wit. 

The writer of this article is grateful to Skelton for many a 
mood of fervor, and for high incitements to better living. If 
he can persuade others to seek his acquaintance, and drink 
from the well of his eloquent learning, he will be content, 


Nore. —In the motto of this article, in each line, read sequentur. 


ARTICLE IV. 
TRAGEDY OF ERRORS, AND SUCCESS. 


Record of an Obscure Man. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
pp- 216. 

Tragedy of Errors. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
249. [Part I.] 

Tragedy of Success. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
191. [Part II.] 


Tue tragedies written for the closet are of a high order. 
Browning, Helps, and Taylor have taken the lead of late years 
in producing these exquisite studies of character. They do not 
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appeal toa large class of readers. They are essentially refined, 
and hence cannot be widely read. They were not written for 
the stage, and perhaps would fail of creating a sensation if acted ; 
but in the library, read to a few friends, they are a delightful 
recreation. They belong to the chaste and delectable in litera- 
ture. 

To the producers of these original and select works another 
is now to be added — the nameless author of the ‘“ Tragedy 
of Errors.” Her works (for we understand the writer to be a 
lady, and this her pen abundantly proves) are written in a very 
delicate and original vein. She has taken an unbeaten path, 
but she walks queen of the field in which she labors. She 
holds the pen of a consummate master, not only of prose, but 
of the more serious kinds of poetry. This is high praise ; but 
we venture to say that these little books will be read when the 
author has gone to her rest in the quiet church-yard. They 
will find their way slowly into the company of standard authors. 
It is rare that books of a high literary character are written. 
There are enough full of energy and spirit, but they have not 
the touch of genius. ‘They are thrown off too rapidly. The 
taste, the finish, the grace of an accomplished writer, are want- 
ing. But here are all the elements to produce a fine work, 
and the genius to shape them into creations of living beauty. 
And the result is what we have said — a work which, taking 
up a thrilling section of actual life, treats of those qualities 
which are of permanent interest, having the simplicity, the re- 
pose, the truthfulness of conscious power. Now, grant that it 
will be read by few; yet it will be read for its real worth, for 
its profound interest and instructive moral, and for its power 
over the mind of a willing reader. And after all, this is very 
comforting to the writer. To strike the vein of our common 
nature, and to write what will be studied by a few year after 
year, is a rich harvest of renown. This, we believe, our author 
has done. 

But we have kept our readers waiting quite long enough at 
the threshold of these works. What are these books about ? 
What do the * Record of an Obscure Man,” the “ Tragedy of 
Errors,” the ** Tragedy of Success,” mean? They are strange 
titles for their subject. They mislead and confuse you, hence 
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are not good titles. Yet authors will always have their own 
way in naming their books; and provided there is something in 
a name or behind it, readers are not so very captious. You 
could never guess the subject of these works from their titles. 
What is it? Do not start with fright. Do not lay the books 
down in disgust. It is American Slavery; and American 
Slavery in its most horrible form. Breathe easy now, and read 


with us these volumes, and believe on our word that they are 


not a rehash of a worn-out topic, but a fresh, living portraiture 
of a great national wrong. 

They take you to the South. The scene of the tragedy is a 
southern plantation. The object of the work is to show the 
influence of slavery upon the whites. But this is not done 
without picturing domestic and plantation life ; beneath all this, 
you see how the morals of men, the happiness of women, the 
hopes of the enslaved are gradually taken away ; and, in this 
sense, perhaps, the tragedy is as complete in its delineation of 
slavery as the more picturesque novels which of late have come 
from the press, while it impresses plantation-life upon you 
more distinctly and fervently because of its dramatic form. 
We decline to give the plot of the drama more than this: to 
show what is its general form. It is not interesting to read the 
skeleton of an imaginative work, since, in presenting the mere 
framework, you lose all that is imaginative except the con- 
ception. The plot does net go outside the plantation. Life is 
represented here among the whites and among the blacks. The 
interest of the play culminates when Dorcas, a slave, having 
given birth to a daughter at nearly the same time with the wife 
of the planter, (too nearly white to be mistaken,) and substi- 
tuted her own for her mistress’s cluld, at the death-bed of the 
planter makes known her deceit, and destroys the remaining 
comfort of a grief-stricken household. Then Helen, the beau- 
tiful child of Dorcas, now the accomplished and beloved wife 
of a neighboring planter, who has not the manhood to own her 
as his wife when her base birth is known, escapes with her 
child to the North. She is caught as a fugitive and lodged in 
jail. Grief and sorrow do their work upon her delicate nature. 
She is sought out and returned — no longer a slave, but a 
free spirit in a world where there are no slaves. Our author 
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depicts rather the troubles arising from the old princely spirit 
among slaves and from the accursed practice of mixing races 
and enslaving your own kinsmen in the flesh, than the features 
of slave-life commonly presented to us. She strikes deep and 
sure at the great curse of slavery ; and yet a woman’s delicacy 
holds very much in reserve, while a woman’s tact indicates the 
moral she does not say. In the play, there are the German 
refugee as tutor, the relations at the North, the Cuban slave- 
holder, the negro preachers, the leisurely planter, his exquisite- 
ly painful wife, and that air of high birth which throws a 
romantic interest over the whole drama. Then there are the 
escape, pursuit, and rescue of Helen and her child, through 
which the reader rushes almost breathless. The curtain closes 
upon a sad scene ; Alice, the sister of Helen’s husband, a young 
woman cherishing a hopeless love, consoling the frantic man 
beside the corpse of his beautiful wife, and uttering the doom of 
slavery. The plot is unique, original, unfolding finely, turning 
this way and that, leaving out nothing essential to completeness, 
gathering itself up in the last act for the death of the heroine ; 
leaving a sad, tragic impression upon you, as you think over all 
the rapidly shifting scenes, and how they are enacted in thou- 
sands of households to-day. 

The faults of the tragedy are few and obvious. The author, 
in trying to raise her work in dignity, has made the darkies too 
genteel. They are all graduates of the *“ Spiegler.” It is a fine 
idealization ; but tragedy must not run away from nature. The 
poets have much license in dealing with gods and men ; but is it 
quite fair to make the poor negroes talk as well as the whites ? 
Besides this, her work is too serious. It would not be so if the 
comic negro element was introduced even slightly ; but it is not. 
We believe Hamlet has a touch of humorous madness, and that 
nearly every play of Shakespeare has either a clown or a fool. 
This drama has neither. The author of the ** New Priest’ is 
a great tragic poet, yet his work is full of humor—sad and 
sweet — without ever descending to comedy. Nor did Shake- 
speare write a single comedy, though he wrote the ‘* Comedy of 
Errors,’ whence, perhaps, the name “ Tragedy of Errors.” He 
used the comic element as a foil to the more tragic portions of 
his plays. So our author sets forth the sad and intensely tragic 

52* 
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with great success, but the shadows are a little too deep. You 
do not catch gleams of light through the cloud-rifts. Again, 
the slave characters are too numerous, and have no very 
marked identity. This is the weakest part of the play. Where 
Mrs. Stowe does admirably well, our author is not successful. 
Read the drama, and you will hardly remember the negroes, 
save two or three; while the members of the planter’s house- 
hold you remember distinctly. It is hard to enter completely 
into sympathy with negro-life. It is a common fault in negro 
novels ; and all we mean to say is, that the same fault stands 
out here. Had there been fewer of this race, and had they been 
more sharply drawn, the play would have been more popular, 
more successful. But no work is perfect; and we must not 
blame a writer for not doing what is perhaps impossible. — It is 
pleasanter to turn to what she has done exceedingly well. 

In dramatic power, we think our author excels. That pecu- 
liar intensity of expression which tragedy requires, she is master 
of. That she should fail in the delineation of negro character is 
not to be wondered at. But the fine conception of the white 


characters, and finer clothing of that conception as the persone 


stand out upon the stage, make you feel her peculiar power. 
The imagination is strong, but controlled. The touches of her 
pen are delicate ; study alone will appreciate them. This drama 
is for the closet ; and these fine pointings of thought give charm 
and grace, whenever the burstings of intense tragic feeling allow 
of them. 

This brings us to another merit in this play — the style. It 
is among the best dramatic writing we know of, outside the old 
dramatists. It is simple, sweet, passionate poetry, as clear and 
sparkling as the beautiful river that glides and murmurs by our 
parsonage. The rhythm is easy and flowing. The words are 
nimble, well selected, and put precisely where they were needed 
most. The poetry has the ease of the best conversation, and 
yet is true poetry. Take a specimen. Hermann describes 
Helen’s genius : 


“ These gifts are not the intellect’s alone. 
What we, for want of better name, call heart 
Has a large share in genius — in hers. 

Her soul perceives the latent harmonies 
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That ruder senses miss. She feels the accord 
Between the genius of a race, its language, 

Its history : thus each reveals the other. 
Through some mysterious power of sympathy, 
The acts, the thoughts of distant times and lands, 
To her are as the present and the near. 

All that is human is akin to her.” 


What grace and charm in the flow of the verse, while the 
thought is exquisite! How free from high-sounding words ! 
How could this be better expressed ? 


“ You cannot tell what grief it is to hold 


Your fondest thoughts imprisoned in your heart 
And never give them voice.” 


And then the old Greek chorus is imitated by the “ swallow 


flights of song” which the minstrels sing at intervals. They 
have a sweet plaintive air, the echo of earlier, happier days. 
Here are a few verses taken from an intercalary song : 


“QO Christ! O King of Glory ! thus homeless didst Thou go! 
Thou wast not too high for sorrow, as we are not too low! 
sut Thou wast born of woman! Didst Thou bear Thy bitter part, 

And never know the failing of Thy mother’s feeble heart ? 

Oh, look on those who follow the path that once was Thine, 

Their earthly hearts imploring as then did the divine ! 

Thou, faultless and reproachless, couldst seek the Father's face; 

We, full of sin and doubting, have no refuge but Thy grace.” 


Nor must we omit to quote the verses which preface the sec- 
ond part of the tragedy. Their delicate, pathetic allusion to 
one who is now no more is as true to a mother’s heart as it is 
beautiful. 


“ Still hold them in thy tender fostering while 
The cool air of a wider world they brave, 
These household growths that rose beneath thy smile 
To be the earliest offering at thy grave. 


“ Nor fail me when upon the steepening slope, 
Viewing my future lonely road, I stand, 
With earnest purpose, though with humble hope: 
Be my strength still, true heart and faithful hand !” 


As true poetry as ever breathed from poet’s lips! Many such 
tender strains can you pick out of the work ; but we will leave 
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the reader to find them. Only let us quote one passage more. 
It is charming, both for the thought, and its nervous, yet sim- 
ple expression. 


“ What after God is most divine is man. 
That faculty which is the evidence 
Of things unseen has not been given us 
For solitary, seldom flights to heaven, 
But to inform and elevate our lives. 
Be truer to yourself. Guard not a shrine 
For secret worship. So dispose your life 
That what is purest, noblest in your heart 
May rise to heaven from the household altar.” 


Noble advice to those who are pining away in single life, 
using finely trained affections to no purpose! The work 
abounds in thoughts which we have never seen better ex- 
pressed. And in those intense passages where language is 
hardly equal to passion, our author uses it with fine effect. It 
tingles with sensibility. It glows and sparkles like heated iron. 
You feel all that those speaking feel; and this is a very rare 
success for the dramatic writer. In few writings of this class, 
recently published, can you warm to more than cold admira- 
tion; but our author thrills you with the very spirit of passion. 
She does this without ever declaiming, without ever introduc- 
ing what is unnecessary. It is singular that a work should be 
so free from those faults of hurry and carelessness which we 
find in all books, in these times. But we are glad to welcome 
such works as these. We are proud of a work showing such 
fine taste, such dramatic power, such a true vein of poetry, 
such a confidence in the strength of simple, homely language 
when used with good taste and literary skill. No American 
writer has, on the whole, achieved greater success in the 
drama. Works on slavery are apt to be ephemeral ; it is an 
old and hackneyed subject ; it is in everybody’s mouth ; but 
here is a writer who, for once, has writen a work upon slavery 
which may live when American slavery shall be a matter of 
history. All this has been done by an American lady, who, 
till now, was comparatively unknown. 

But we had almost forgotten the little volume, at once the 
preface and introduction to the tragedy. It is after the fashion 
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of * Friends in Council.” It is very gracefully written. It 
has a style as pure, as simple, as impressionable as the tragedy. 
And its contents are so unexpected, the story is told with such 
an air of reality, the home of Edward Colvil is set forth so 
charmingly, that you wish the book was longer. It is the 
minute finish which tells in works like this. ‘Bove you have 
plenty of touches which betray the artist no less than the poet. 
The main object of the narrative is to show that the black race 
are not the worthless beings we so often see in “ Dixie,” but 
men of mark and influence often in their own country, and 
endowed with the same high faculties as the Caucasian race. 
It delicately, gracefully pleads what the tragedy also aims to 
prove — the superiority of those who have not been branded in 
soul and body with the stamp of slavery. Notice, in the “ Ree- 
ord of an Obscure Man,” the favorite tendency to make thought- 
ful, literary men consumptives — a convenient way of dispos- 


ing of them. Notice, too, in all of these volumes, how many 


separate pictures are exceedingly well done. The parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus, in the drama, the conversation be- 
tween Stanley and Hermann about Helen, the description of a 
thunder-storm by Mrs. Stanley, the death-bed of Stanley, the 
interview between Woodford and Dorcas, Woodford’s §solilo- 
quy, the picture of a New England home, the parting of Her- 
bert and Helen, the womanly carriage of Alice, and the songs 
interspersed between the scenes, are each perfect in their way. 
The repose, the absence of effort, of all desire to be senten- 
tious, is admirable. It is less affected by the prevailing school 
in literature than any recent work we are acquainted with. 
What this work may do toward putting down Slavery in this 
country, we leave to an abler pen. But it cannot fail to do 
much good in many circles where books of a different charac- 
ter would be repulsive. It will win its way on its own intrinsic 
merits ; but the theme is not less exciting than the treatment 
is skilful. Hence it will make an impression precisely where 
this impression is most needed. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times, when a work of high ability and of the purest character 
aims to set forth the evils of a system which the largest army 
in the world is indirectly engaged in destroying. It shows, in 
its way, how, in the providence of God, many things are com- 
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ing to an open issue at the present day. These volumes will 
do much in foreign literary circles also toward provoking jeal- 
ousy of our high mental culture, It is a ripe, hearty produc- 
tion, and as such, must command attention from intelligent 
people everywhere. 





ARTICLE V. 


THE TWO CITIES. 


On the dusky shores of evening, stretched in shining peace it lies, 
City built of clouds and sunshine — wonder of the western skies ! 


While I watch, and long for pinions thitherward to take my flight, 
Slowly the aérial city fades and vanishes from sight. 


Ruby dome, and silver temple, circling wall of amethyst, 
Fall in silence, leaving only purple ruin hung with mist. 


Darkness gathers eastward, westward ; stronger waxeth my desire, 
Reaching through celestial spaces, glittering as with rain of fire, 


To the City set with jasper, having twelve foundations fair, 
Flashing from their jewelled splendor every color soft and rare. 


Twelve in number are its gateways — numbered by the Seer of old — 
Every gate a pearl most lustrous ; and its streets are paved with gold. 


In the midst, in dazzling whiteness, lightens the Eternal Throne ; 
From it flows the Living Water — round it gleams an emerald zone. 


Luscious fruits, and balmy odors, healing leaves, and cooling shade, 
Either side the Life-tree sheddeth, by sweet storms of music swayed. 


O thou grand, untempled City, seen by John in visions bright, 
Glory-flooded, needing neither sun by day nor moon by night, 
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Filled forever and forever by the shining light of Him 
Who redeemed the world, and sitteth throned between the Seraphim ! 


Through thy lovely gates the nations of the saved in triumph stream, 
Chanting praise above all praises — love of love their holy theme ! 


They no more shall thirst, or hunger; they no more with heat shall 
faint ; 

Christ for tears will give them gladness—blissful rest for sore com- 
plaint. 


Blessed they who do His bidding! cries the Angel, day and night ; 
They shall find abundant entrance — they shall walk with Him in 
white ! 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE SOUTHERN INSURRECTION: ITS ELEMENTS 
AND ASPECTS. 


Ir is difficult for contemporary observers correctly to inter- 
pret important social changes. These require to be looked at 
through a more colorless light than the atmosphere which first 
surrounds them furnishes. The arena on which they are 
wrought out has too much of the dust and smoke of a battle- 
field, figuratively and perhaps literally, for steady and accurate 
vision. We were amused lately on reading an advertisement 
by a popular and prolific clerico-historical author, in one of our 
weekly papers, for material out of which to construct the rec- 
ord of our present conflict with southern rebellion. It would 
doubtless be easy to string together immeasurable columns of 
reédited news-letters from more or less reliable sources, and, in- 
terspersing these with illustrative wood-cuts, call it a history of 
the North American Civil War. It might fulfil the bookseller’s 
contract which produced it, and have a run if cleverly done. 
But we remember that only just now the stories of our own 
separation from the mother-country, and of the earlier Dutch 
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struggle for independence, are getting a relation in a way to 
satisfy careful and inquisitive readers. Fifty years hence, pos- 
sibly the same service may be as intelligently rendered to the 
interior history of these two great years in our annals, which 
are not only drawing on us the close regard of the entire world, 
but (far more serious to think of) are turning the whole direc- 
tion of our national life to other issues than any of us con- 
jectured a very short time ago. 


We say this, not to depreciate any thoughtful discussion of 


passing events; we purpose to essay this very thing as our 
limits shall allow. But we wish to record our confession at the 
outset, that the objects which we fain would accurately meas- 


ure move through the mist rather as ill-proportioned human 
shadows than as well shapen and behaving men. So do we 
judge it is with those of the review-fraternity who have re- 
cently spread upon their pages their speculations and vaticina- 
tions upon this shifting, many-sided topic. We have read most 
of these deliverances with interest and instruction. Following 
in their train, we shall not probably agree entirely with any 
one of them. Yet, we are farthest from expecting to strike 
out any new idea on the much handled questions involved. 
Our ambition is modest. We shall accomplish its aim if suc- 
ceeding to cull out and recompose such thoughts already put 
forth upon our public affairs as we deem to be true and 
timely. 

Less than two years have converted us from a hard-working, 
money-making people into the most military nation of existing 
Christendom. Not far from a hundred battles have been fought 
between sections of the land which number on their muster- 
rolls a million and a half of men under arms. Our own force 
thus marshalled must be largely over one half that number. 
Our thoughts have learned to flow in a channel red with blood. 
Our literature has taken on the same sanguinary hue. Thie 
toga has given place to arms. We are settling down to tlie 
fact that our country, in almost any event, must put itself upon 
a military footing as a permanent status. The piping days of 
a palmy, industrial prosperity, we fear, are over for many years 
to come. We are fighting on a gigantic scale, at the cost of 
not far from a thousand and a half millions of dollars already 
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expended, a formidable fraction of which stands charged to the 
public account as a rapidly increasing debt. But no one is 
concerned about it, nor thinks a moment of staying the outlay, 
or stanching the stream of death. Quiet villagers come to- 
gether in town-meeting, and without debate freely vote them- 
selves into a loan of ten and twenty thousand dollars to pay 
the bounties of men who will volunteer into the army, and, 
when it is done, go home wondering what they would have 
said if some mad ‘elairvoys ant, a few years ago, had foretold 
any such looseness of the purse-strings. Nobody now would 
second the rhymer : 


“ T hate the drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round.” 


It is music to the dullest heart as it stirs our sons, and broth- 
ers, and husbands to the great consecration of the hour. These 
are the tokens and tide-marks of the revolution which is heav- 
ing the depths of thought, feeling, action, in this northern 
zone to the bottom. We see it, know it; but no one realizes. 
it, or can, in any degree commensurate with its stupendous sig- 


nificance. A deluge is floating us, like another vessel of gopher- 
wood, on the surface of new seas, and above the tops of all the 
old mountains. And God, in a wonderfully solemn sense, has 
shut us in. 


Our southern neighbors are yet more thoroughly and uni-. 
versally aroused. With thirty years the start of us in their pur~ 
pose and plans of political revolt and national dismemberment, 
they have at length plunged into the torrent with no thought 
but of the other shore. They have disembarked upon the: 
coast of secession, and burned their ships behind them. While 
we have put some vigor and devotion into the work of their 
subjugation, they have put all of their energy and heart into 
the assertion of their separate existence. While we have set 
our hand to the plough, and spent months of our time in look- 
ing back, they have forsaken houses and lands, wives and chil-. 
dren, pleasures and profits, almost en masse, to do this one 
thing of sustaining, with the worst of spirit and measures, the 
worst cause for which civilized men ever girded on the sword. 
They have been no imitators of the doughty chiefs of “ Sleepy. 

VOL. 11. —NO. XII. 53 
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Hollow.” Often, (says the legend,) in secluded and quiet 
parts of that valley, where the stream is overhung by dark 
woods and rocks, the ploughman, on some calm and sunny day, 
as he shouts to his oxen, is surprised at hearing faint shouts 
from the hill-sides in reply — being, it is said, the spell-bound 
warriors, who half start from their rocky couches and grasp 
their weapons, but sink to sleep again, Whoever may thus 
have held his post in this conflict, they can be charged with no 
such inactivity. They have shown a gospel self-abandonment 
to an absolutely anti-christian, anti-humane enterprise, all the 
while persuading themselves that they are doing God service 
as well as men. One of the hardest tasks which the future 
historian of this period is destined to encounter will be to phi- 
losophize in any satisfactory way upon this strange commin- 
gling of earnest conscientiousness with undeniable barbarism in 


eight millions of the American people of this nineteenth cen- 


tury of grace. We include in this reckoning the upholders of 
this rebellion at the South, and their more or less covert allies 
at the North. 

The secret of this insurrection is not questionable. We care 
not much to adjust the point of precedence between these two 
forces of southern society — whether the slave institution or the 
aristocratic spirit lies farthest back in the line of causes which 
have precipitated this rupture. We hold them to be insepara- 
ble parts of the mischievous agency which has destroyed our 
peace. If slave-owning has intensified the aristocratic feeling 
of the South, the original demand for this species of personal 
property sprung from the indolent thriftlessness and hereditary 
self-conceit of the class of colonists which at first sought those 
milder regions as the home of an easy subsistence. The two 
are connatural to each other, as both are a violence to a true 
human and social growth. This violence has engendered innu- 
merable others, until its last monstrous birth is stalking before 
us in the horrid front of civil war. It is a war with which 
pride has more to do than any other single motive. It is the 
old feudal self-assertion again arming itself to crush the thrifty, 
frugal commons whom it hates with a congenital hostility in 
which is more of envy than it chooses to acknowledge. ‘Time 
has brought around one of its great cycles of political reaction. 
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The South has armed itself to maintain the same factitious, 
arbitrary interests which used, in darker ages, to hurl down 
from castellated cliffs the mail-clad baron and his serf retainers 
upon the free towns of the Baltic and the Rhine; which kept 
Europe in a blaze of battle for centuries, while old oppressive 
prerogative held its slackening grasp upon the throat of rising, 
strengthening, conquering liberty. It is this throe of nature in 
another terrible birth and death struggle, let partisans deny it 
as they may, which is renewing along the Mississippi and the 
Potomac the bloody spectacles of renascent France and Ger- 
many. ‘The temper of a Carolinian or Virginian planter is 
essentially the same with that of those titled freebooters of the 
elder time ; not necessarily less cruel, except as special, Chris- 
tian influences have so modified it ; certainly less chivalrously 
magnanimous ; intensified in its baser attributes by the absolut- 
ism of the tenure which holds a score or a hundred dependants 
in abject bondage. We are writing with the last twelve months’ 
commentary under our eye. 

This has made the war which rends us asunder. For a full 
generation the conflict has been brewing and seething ; now it 
has flooded us with its scalding wave. It is a war of class pre- 
tensions and demands, a war of antagonist social states, a war 
of ideas, a doctrinal warfare to its most central impulse. Pride 
and long-permitted power still claim indulgence to do what they 
will with what they call their own ; more than this — to man- 
age as it pleases them the joint concerns of the country ; or, as 


the bold presumption has been sternly met, to sever the bond 


which held in uneasy alliance these contrary states of free and 
slave labor. But not only to sever this is the determination of 
our enemies. Even thus disjoined, they must secure a suprem- 
acy of power on the theatre of our former union, if they are 
to have a separate nationality equal to their ambition. None 
know this better than the men who are now expounding the 
dogmas of Calhoun and McDuffie, and the more recent creetl 
of the southern church, through the hoarse tubes of British 
cannon smuggled into Confederate ports through our coast 
blockade. And this similarity of oligarchical interests helps us 
in part to an explanation of the sympathy of the English gov- 
ernment and nobility with the seceding planters of the South. 
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It is strong enough to make even the countrymen of Wilber- 
force, and Clarkson, and Cowper forget their abhorrence of 
slavery, and do all which they dare to aid its mutiny against 
human liberty. Aristocratic lordliness built up on slave estates 
is battling for its own existence in contending for a distinct do- 
main where it can multiply its feudal property without further 
hindrance to the end of time. We substantiate our position 
from the personal study of this subject by one of the fairest of 
recent foreign writers upon our affairs : 


“T must acknowledge it to be my opinion that slavery, in its vari- 
ous bearings, has been the single and necessary cause of the war; 
that slavery being there in the South, this war was only to be avoided 
by a voluntary division — secession voluntary both on the part of 
North and South ; that in the event of such voluntary secession being 
not asked for, or if asked for not conceded, revolution and civil war 
became necessary — were not to be avoided by any wisdom or care 
on the part of the North.” * 

“It is vain to say that slavery has not caused secession, and that 
slavery has not caused the war. That, and that only, has been the 
real cause of this conflict, though other small collateral issues may 
now be put forward to bear the blame. Those other issues have 
arisen from this question of slavery, and are incidental to it, and a 
part of it. . . . A slave country which has progressed fur in slavery 
must be aristocratic in its nature —aristocratic and patriarchal. A 
large slave owner from Georgia may call himself a democrat, may 
think that he reveres republican institutions, and may talk with Amer- 
ican horror of the thrones of Europe; but he must in his heart be an 
aristocrat.” fT 

“The Southerners desire to be a people of themselves ; to divide 
themselves by every possible mark of division from New England ; to 
be as little akin to New York as they are to London, or, if possible, 
less so. . . . The bond that ties them to the North is to them a Mezen- 
tian marriage, and they hate their northern spouses with a Mezentian 
hatred. ‘They would be anything sooner than citizens of the United 
States. They see to what Mexico has come, and the republics of 
Central America; but the prospect of even that degradation is less 


bitter to them than a share in the glory of the stars and stripes.” { 


Much eloquence has been expended in demonstrating the 


* “North America;’’ by Anthony Trollope, (Harpers’ edition,) p. 338. 

t Ibid. pp. 351, 352. 

t Ibid. p. 454. Vide, also, “ Gasparin’s America before Europe,”’ Part Third, Chap- 
ter I. 
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pecuniary unthriftiness and generally deteriorating influence of 
the slave institution. Nothing is more easily done. But, in 
doing this, nothing has been done to open the blind eyes and 
unstop the deaf ears of the slave lord. Pride holds him to his 
idol, not profit. He knows that he is sacrificing gain to his 
self-esteem, and he is glad to do it. His negroes may impover- 
ish him, but they are his negroes —the foundation of his social 
standing among his fellow-citizens. It is a class-affair, like a 
foreign patent of nobility. Will he relinquish it for a compen- 
sation in money? As much as a threadbare king would sell 
his lack-lustre crown for railway stock. Will he fight for it as 
for life itself? He is doing this with all of a martyr’s conse- 
cration, unaccountable to us plain, every-day people as the 
stupendous folly may be. 

This dissimilarity amounts to an unlikeness of the most rad- 
ical kind, in views of life, verdicts of conscience, habits, edu- 
cation, beliefs, propensities, theories of religion, and results of 
civilization. We take their own testimony in the case. Of 
course, there are degrees of diverseness, and entire exceptions 
to the statement, in many whom circumstances, more than con- 
victions, have thrown into the drift of southern currents. Our 
generalization has room for all such discounts without disturb- 
ing its truthfulness. 

We have written these paragraphs not to widen the breach 
between us; unfortunately that has ceased to be possible ; nor 
with any disposition to criticise unfavorably the conduct of the 
war, on our side, which has got on to this point as well as could 
perhaps have been expected ; nor to suggest any special advice 
as to its further prosecution. But we wish thus to indicate 
somewhat sharply our sense of the radical character of the 
contest, and so inferentially intimate with what correspondent 
energ® and unity of purpose the North must concentrate its 
whole strength to subdue the rebellious spirit thus intrenched 
in iniquity, and impelled to rankest treason against our com- 
mon country, and our common humanity. This is the lesson 
of the hour, as it has been for the last eighteen months. Here 
has been and is our exposed point. Other things have ham- 
pered us, but this want of concentration in our counsels and 


conduct more than all others together. A consolidated and 
53 * 
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persistent minority can always master a loose majority. *Tis 
the old Greek folly acted over again — 


“ Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength.” 


We can never succeed in this contest until we copy our adver- 
saries’ decision and unanimity of action, and their unflagging 
ardor as well. If “ we are underlings,” 
“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.” 

This is just another of those instances in which the difference 
between a whole-hearted and a half-hearted policy is precisely 
the difference between a splendid triumph and a shameful de- 
feat. Our zeal has been spasmodic, intermittent. We must 
stop our quibblings and quarrellings about the minute details of 
this business, and make a business of saving our country from 
absolute and speedy ruin. If this be a slaveholders’ revolt, 
then a slave-holding and a slave-supporting insurrection must 
be brought under. We care not to go outside this record. 
We are content with the Constitution of the republic honestly 
administered in the interests of freedom, which, as the South 
itself frankly at last concedes, was the clear intention of the 
framers of that instrument. We contend for authority against 
sedition, for union against secession. This demand must be 
pressed over and through all obstacles. If slavery has thrust 
itself between the upper and_ nether millstones, and if there it 
be ground to powder, let those look to it who have pleased to 
put it in so inconvenient a place. 

Two methods of closing this present, sectional controversy 
offer themselves to our notice ; we can see no third deliverance. 
They are a partition of the country into two distinct nation- 
alities, or a single free republic replacing the present and re- 
cent condition of affairs. The first of these adjustments, urged 
upon us particularly from abroad, is only the proclamation of 
a chronic state of hostilities between conterminous and rival 
dominions. It involves the odious certainty of a slave empire, 
established quite likely under a military despotism on the gulf 
coast — the “ greatest permanent wrong that could be done to 
the southern people, as well as the greatest outrage to modern 
civilization.” If it be so ordered that thus this strife is to set- 
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tle down into a very chaos of confusion, we wish not to enter- 
tain the idea until the stern judgment of God forces it upon us. 
The second peradventure may seem to many impracticable. 
A single free republic covering our territory does look just now, 
notwithstanding recent proclamations, very like a hope adven- 
tured against all visible grounds of hope. It demands a purifi- 
cation of our land from “evils which have eaten their way into 
the bone and marrow of our social existence, a restoration of 
the people to the spirit and purposes of the founders of the gov- 
ernment, which is indeed possible, but many will say, not prob- 
able. Yet these considerations are in point: It is a solution 
in the line of an onward movement of Christian civilization, 
pressed forward by mighty agencies which are not at man’s 
bidding to stay their progress. The other is a wholly retro- 
gressive step, not to be anticipated, if we are to believe the 
social law that revolutions never go backward. Reasoning 
from general principles of hevoviead philosophy we should say, 
that this very issue is the only one to be rationally expected, 
and that special local obstacles must and will give way to fun- 
damental causes operating under the providence of God in the 
interests of human well-being. This is the most Christian 
view of the case, and we write as firm believers in the divine 
foreordination and development of national reconstructions. 
Let this be thought of, that everybody not pledged to a con- 
trary faith is persuaded, that, sooner or later, the chief obstacle 
to such a free, national life on this continent will be removed. 
The idea of eternal servitude in a Christian commonwealth is 
not an article of the creed of unprejudiced, impartial, intelligent 
Christendom. If, then, that system of slavery is doomed to 
cease before Christ’s dominion shall be consummated in the 
earth, it is pertinent to ask —why may it not be before an- 
other long age shall intervene? And is it altogether certain 
that the change will be so gradual, and well nigh imperceptible, 
as we have been wont to think ? 

The change is one of vastest proportions. It is the reorgan- 
ization of society on a scale of unprecedented magnitude. It 
is puerile to disguise the truth. In this regeneration of a na- 
tion, the African race stands forward as the main, though not 
the sole, object of endless speculation and profound solicitude. 
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Except for it, this civil conflict would not have burst upon us. 
President Lincoln’s remarks to the colored delegation in con- 
nection with Central American colonization are a plain-spoken 
declaration of a literal truth. ‘ But for your race among us 
there could not be a war, although many men engaged on either 
side do not care for you one way or the other. Nevertheless, I 
repeat, without the institution of slavery and the colored race 
as a basis, the war could not have an existence.” Negro own- 
ership has stimulated and strengthened the aristocratic obstinacy 
of the South to the madness of rebellion. It is that for which 
the fight is waged. State-rights, tariff, nullification, have 
drawn their power to deluge the land in blood from the black 
breast of this mother of discords, so far as they have helped to 
embroil us. Such letters as Mr. Badger’s of North Carolina 
to Mr. Ely can deceive nobody who is not seeking a cover to a 
deed which he likes not to confess even to himself. The alleged 
Federal usurpation which called out the first seventy-five thou- 
sand men to protect Washington from southern assault was 
nothing but a righteous act of self-preservation, when for three 


days already the guns of Charleston had been playing upon the 


walls of Sumter. ‘The government would have deserved and re- 
ceived the contempt of Europe, and of the ‘ Confederates,” too, 
if it had done less than that. But the slave-power is in dan- 
ger, and Mr. Badger, and such as he, must save this, even at 
the price of rebellion. No one can ignore the presence of this 
disturbing force in the land. It is the foremost difficulty to be 
met and removed in the restoration of our tranquillity. 

What is to be the future of the Africans among us is a ques- 
tion which consequently is calling out a more and more ani- 
mated discussion. It is an eminently Christian question. We 
have never doubted the capacities of that race for a high grade 
of improvement. Whether or not they are the equals of the 
Semetic or Japhetic families, they are undeniably equal to an 
elevated culture of mind and heart. Whether they can enjoy 
this culture upon our soil is another inquiry, the answer to 
which is not so clear. Concerning their eventual deportation 
to some other land where their progress in civilization might 
not encounter the obstacles which here impede it, we do not 
care to speculate. We are, and have been, the stanch friends 
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of Colonization as a benevolent method of sending to more con- 
genial climes those of the Africans who wish such a change of 
abode. If this branch of philanthropy has been prosecuted 
anywhere (as it probably has been) to enhance the value and 
protect the tenure of slave property, we know that thousands 
of good people have given it their prayers and help for the sole 
consideration of its blessings to the emigrants so returning, and 
to the native populations who might there feel the ameliorating 
effects of their presence. That door must still be kept open to 
Africa and other tropical countries, as an outlet to as many 
colored colonists as may yet desire to try the experiment of 
planting new homes and altars under other skies than ours. 
But when all these have gone, the greater mass will doubtless 
be left behind, to oceupy this land as their chosen home, as 
long as our children shall so possess it. 

Regarding, then, the problem of that race among us as des- 
tined to be wrought out within our territory, we are free to say 
that there is room for the African among us without, on the 
one hand, dooming him to bondage, or, on the other hand, 
asserting for him any impracticable rights or privileges. He is 
naturally a more dependent being than the descendants of any 
of the European nations. He is constitutionally a worker with 
his hands rather than with his brain. Admitting that he was 
not so originally, yet he is so by force of the circumstances 
which for ages have determined his development and position. 
We take him as here we find him, and say that he is likely to 
constitute the laboring, in distinction from the inventing and 
managing, class, wherever he may live. This is as much for 
his benefit, under proper regulations, as for that of his employ- 
ers. He is needed where he is. He loves the climate. It 
suits his wants. He cannot be spared. But because he may 
still cultivate the cotton-fields and gather the rice-crops of the 
South, it is an entirely false conclusion that he may not be a 
man, educated up to the requirements of his place in the com- 
munity, brought to as good a stage of general culture as any 
population of this or any other country. 

This resurrection of the blacks to their proper condition upon 
southern soil would be rapidly assisted, if the colonization of 
portions of that territory by whites, either native or foreign, 
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can be carried into effect, as now proposed by our government. 
Some months ago, we gave a few pages to this very scheme, as 
offering a solution of our present imbroglio. From the first, we 
have felt that some great organic change in the occupancy of 
that rebel region can alone insure a thorough settlement of 
these troubles. If, in answer to the overtures of the President, 
an immigration shall set in, towards the Gulf and along the 
Atlantic coast, which shall place extensive tracts of condemned 
territory in loyal hands, the negro population would readily 
adjust itself to this new order of things. It would find a safe 
home just where Providence has placed it. It would make 
itself indispensable to the new proprietors, as being already 
familiar with the culture of the crops there raised, and with 
the local peculiarities of the country. It could help to till the 
lands, and to defend them, if necessary. It might gradually 
come into a joint ownership of them. The emancipation act 
just issued is a natural step to this result. Without something 
of this kind of movement, it will be very difficult to give it any 
great efficacy. We confess, with thousands, a deep interest in 
these measures. 

We do not care to go into the side issues which nervous and 
squeamish persons are so quick in raising at this point. The 
social relations will regulate themselves by their own laws of 
attraction and repulsion, without our assistance. They always 
have ; and they may be trusted. The black has never very 
generally desired to incorporate his domestic life with the white. 
The laws of race forbid it. ‘The issues of such alliances are not 
prolific in their turn. There are barriers across this amalga- 
mation which should quiet the fears of timid people. Freedom 
has always widened the separation between these races. Slavery 
shows the only extensive interbreeding which has ever taken 
place. A free colored population in the South would, in three 
generations, deepen its Ethiopian duskiness by many shades. 
Quadroon and octaroon tints would give place to the primitive 
darkness. Nor would the practical difficulty be much in reg- 
ulating the political condition of that people. These are the 
bugbears of a southerly imagination. The negro will be well 


content with liberty, without caring to help govern the nation 
which protects him in that right. Mental force decides these 
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matters of governing and being governed. The sons of Africa 
do not need to be incapacitated by the statute-book for political 
elevation to keep them out of our political competitions. The 
possible exceptions to this rule need hardly disturb a sensible 
man’s fears. If now and then an energetic and capable man 
of color looks with aspiring eye to office in the State, it is more 
the irritation and oppugnation which the oppression of his peo- 
ple creates in his mind, and a wish to strike hard in some direc- 
tion against that crushing power, than any abstract desire to 
embark in political life. Give the black personal freedom, and 
then let him alone, and he will not trouble himself or others 
concerning a seat in Congress or in the gubernatorial chair. 
When he shall become able fairly to win either, the contempo- 
rary generation will doubtless be ready to admit his claims. 
Or if, in the course of a generation, he shall be dissatisfied with 
his situation, and shall choose to migrate to another land which 
he can govern as it pleases him, no one will wish to stay his 
departure. 

We feel like apologizing for spending space in rebutting these 
imaginary apprehensions, which, nevertheless, like Richmond's 
shadow, strike a deal of terror into many of our Richards. Nor 
can we spare more than a word to those (if such there still be) 
who hold by the patriarchal and paradisiacal creed of the bond- 
servants’ well enough well-being. If, in this condition, they 
have some pleasant experiences and kindly associations, God 
should be thanked, who has made the: human soul too elastic to 
be always wretched ; who has always loved, so far as is possi- 


ble, to temper the wind to the shorn lamb, without respect of 


color. Mrs. Browning has a line or two which are worth pon- 
dering when one begins to talk about the blessings of slavery, 
and the light-hearted joyousness of its frolicsome moods : 


“ A holiday of miserable men 
Is sadder than a burial-day of kings.” 


This war was not commenced for the extermination of the 
slave system. ‘This has never been its object, nor is it politic 
or just to change its main issue. It is a war against rebellion, 
inside of constitutional provisions and guaranties. We abide in 
the strongholds of the statute-book, even though our enemies 


— 
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have broken away so violently from its authority. Neverthe- 
less, as a military necessity, we anticipate the fatal crippling of 
the slave power. This war, if carried through to the suppres- 
sion of the present revolt, can leave nothing more than the dis- 
mantled hulk of the institution of negro bondage. This would 
be about all of its hold on life, if, as we devoutly wish, the 
seceding States should by any possibility lay down their arms 
and return to their allegiance by the first of January next, ac- 
cording to the President’s Emancipation Proclamation. They 
would bring back but a dying, instead of a growing and aggres- 
sive slavocracy. But we look for no such submission. The 
war, we fear, must go on. We foresee some obstacles to the 
proper thoroughness of its prosecution, which, briefly, but dis- 
tinctly, to state, lies in the direct path of our discussion. 
One of these is the feeling of contempt for the negro which 
his abject condition has widely fostered in the free States of our 
republic, of which the * black codes” of several of these com- 
monwealths are a flagrant standing proof. This spirit is already 
passing into the very natural consequence of a deep hatred of 
him, as sharp-sighted individuals begin to forecast how his liber- 
ation, through this revolution in our affairs, may perchance in- 
terfere with their interests. The idea has been started at the 
North, and there are enough to keep it rolling, that the * con- 
traband”” movement, if it spreads much further, will imperil 
the profits of common labor by the whites of the free States. 
It is diligently circulated that the colored people thus manu- 
mitted will flock to these northern sections, and will monopo- 
lize, at a very low rate of wages, the day-labor now done by 
others. This panic has already had sufficient power to check 
the zeal of our Irish population in enlisting in our regiments. 
Nothing could be more unfounded than this apprehension. 
The South is the natural home of the African. His presence 
in a colder latitude is the result simply of coercion. He has 
followed the polar star to escape servitude, and it only holds 
him by his fears. If personal rights could be secured to him 
in the South, he would stay there by a strong preference. It 
Carolina were as free as Canada, the refugees of that province 
and of all the North would soon make ready for a return, as 
gladly as the Hebrews sought their old haunts in Palestine 
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after the exile by the rivers of Babylon. It is worse than ab- 
surd to talk of African competition with any European race at 
the North. But designing men are doing it — for what ends, 


another shall tell us in language none too strong for the occa- 
sion : 


“Tn all this we have an allusion, which no one can mistake, to that 
vile negrophobia, negro contempt, or, in other words, that contempt 
for a portion of our humanity, which is now becoming so rife among 
us. We say it is a worse thing than slavery, for it breathes a 
more infernal spirit, while it has none of its palliations, none of its 
pleas, none of its logical perplexities. It is not only sin per se, but a 
very vulgar sin; it is the malignity of mean and vulgar spirits, with- 
out a moral or prudential reason of any kind to hide its naked deform- 
ity. That utterly depraved moral sense which would raise a political 
clamor, because some poor negro, in his extreme penury, and helpless 
ignorance, would ‘work for ten cents a day,’ how inexpressibly vile 
itis! ‘This country was made for white people, says the heartless 
demagogue, appealing to the lowest feelings that ever held sway in 
the human breast ; ‘this country is made for white people, and he, if 
he is allowed to live and toil among us, will lower the rate of wages,’ 
Who that has a soul can help feeling that this is immeasurably meaner, 
immeasurably guiltier, than the southern servitude? Grossly as that 
debases man, it does not debase him to so low a pitch as this. It was 
but a short time since we read, in one of our leading political news- 
papers, a grave article on this high branch of political economy. 
‘White men’ were called upon to awake to the coming danger. So 
threatening was the peril, that a newspaper, entitled the ‘ Caucasian, 
must be got up expressly to oppose it. The prompting spirit in all 
this was something lower than the animal antipathy which is ever 
found among the most animal of our whites. A prejudice may be 
stupid and sinful, but if unaffected, it is entitled to some consideration. 
A Christian man may have it, but, of course, he will make every effort, 
and ask the aid of grace to eject it from his breast. But in the case 
to which we refer, there was not even this poor plea. It was pure 
political calculation. The man who wrote this ‘ ten-cents’ article, was 
not so nice in his sensibilities. He had once stood beside the negro 
on the Buffalo platform. 

“ Worthless as such a clamor may be in itself, it is to be noticed as 
one of the signs of the times. Slavery was falling; as an outward 
institution having political power, it could no longer be relied upon ; 
the animal instinct of this white man perceives this, and he must go 
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down lower than before, to find the basis of a new political organiza- 
tion. Whata moral spectacle for the eyes of Christendom! What 
a pedestal for the column of the new Democracy! How proudly it 
rises on the crushed head of the fallen negro!” * 


If this spirit is to have much more extension among us, its 
benumbing effect upon the conduct of the war now on our 
hands cannot be estimated. Its power is further seen in the per- 
sistent refusal to employ the “ contrabands’’ upon the trenches 
and fortifications of the Peninsula, when they might have 
saved the lives of whole brigades of our soldiers who have been 
sacrificed by incessant digging under a Virginia sun. Not 
even to this extent has the government been willing until quite 
lately to recognize the existence of the negro as a man, or that 
this war has any benefits to confer on him. Deference to bor- 
der-state sensitiveness has also influenced this policy. If we 
are afraid that the manly and common-sense conduct of this 
conflict will benefit the negro to the damaging of the whites, 
we shall terminate it much too soon for the demands of justice. 
If selfishness shall thus give law to us instead of a benevolent 
righteousness, we may as well expect that Providence will step 
in to defeat our miserable trafticking with the sorrows and the 
burdens of those millions of our colored population, whose 
prayers we would not hear, though We have seen the anguish 
of their souls when they thus vainly besought us. We quote 
again the same vigorous writer : 


“It is our duty to be not only kind to the negro, but especially kind. 
We have wronged them, bitterly wronged them. We have wronged 
them in their long servitude, which has ever shown the falsehood of 
its humanitarian plea, by becoming more debasing, and the negro more 
debased, at every step of its continuance. We have wronged them 
still worse in that poor state which some of them have been permitted 
to enjoy, and which we have derisively styled their freedom. . . . 
How unutterably offensive must this be to the Great Being above, 
who made us ‘all of one blood, to dwell on all the face of the earth !’ 
To the Christian feeling there is nothing so sad, nothing so discourag- 
ing, nothing so fearful, in all this odious rebellion. We might better 
hear of defeats to our armies, than to read such paragraphs in our 
newspapers. The Bible everywhere teaches us how God hates pride, 


* Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union College; Evangelist, (New York,) July 21, 1862. 
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and the contempt of man for man. It is the insufferable sin. All the 
grave writings of antiquity express the thought; the solemn Greek 
tragedy everywhere abounds with it, as though it were the echo to 
some primeval revelation made to our fallen race, warning them that 
though God bear long with other sins, they must be very careful 
about this. Such a spirit seems to challenge the Almighty to take 
the side of our adversaries, as really less guilty in this respect, less 
man-despising, less heaven-defying than ourselves. We may well 
tremble for our northern cause, if this feeling is going to prevail, or 
even pass unrebuked among us.” 


This taint, which so deeply has vitiated the public sentiment 
concerning our African countrymen, has another manifestation, 
in the corruption of our political parties and leaders. Here is 
an additional obstacle of formidable proportions to the right ter- 
mination of this struggle. We pray for a peace which shall be 
permanent, because based upon immutable morality. We re- 
member that “the work of righteousness is peace, and the effect 
of righteousness, quietness and assurance forever.” We look, 
then, at the managers of this mighty movement, so far as men 
can manage an affair of these dimensions, and exclaim, with 
mingled feelings of sorrow and alarm, “ Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean!” We shall severely check our pen 
from running into a whining or croaking vein upon this fruitful 
theme. But it challenges an honest handling. It is, then, sim- 
ply and sadly true, that the administration of public affairs in 
this nation is, and for a quarter century past has been, system- 
atically and unblushingly dishonest to a degree which would 
not for a day be tolerated in common business transactions. 
We expressly exempt the present Chief Magistrate of our re- 
public from this stricture, whom we believe to be a man of 
sterling probity ; and many other gentlemen in the govern- 
ment are above reproach in their official acts. But this leaves 
our statement where we have put it as an undeniable fact. It 
is not without sufficient cause that our national capital has won 
a name for recklessly abandoned viciousness during the sessions 
of Congress. The men, who thus put their manhood to shame, 
are they who sit in responsible seats of office, the chosen of the 
land to wield its authority. The patronage of the government 
has come to be regarded as the capital-stock of a trading spec- 
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ulation, the venality, voraciousness, vileness of which are a 
proverb. Distinguished functionaries do not keep their hands 
from the taking of bribes. Influential family connections avail 
to cover up utterly indefensible breaches of trust in the manage- 
ment of public funds. The embezzlement of such property is 
enormous. This has been bad enough in the times of peace. But 
the war has opened new sources of extortion and fraud, and 
supplied new stimulants to the use of them, of gigantic force. 
The cancer of dishonesty is in our blood, and in what loath- 
some tumors it swells forth to the surface, the unprincipled 
delinquencies of past administrations, and the Van Wyck Com- 
mittee Report of this, give lamentable demonstration. We do 
not care to spread the details of these well-known “ grand larce- 
nies” upon our pages. Public treasuries, in war-times espe- 
cially, are always exposed to depredation. The loss of a few 
millions of dollars is not the chief evil of the thing. But the 
public connivance at such sharp practice as the Welles-Morgan 
and the Senator Simmons affairs; the disposition to chuckle 
over them as shrewd operations ; the eclat which they gain as 
smart, and not very reprehensible, transactions ; the indiffer- 
ence or the powerlessness of the government to punish and to 
stop these trespasses ; and the mass of petty peculation which is 


going on through the whole circuit and tissue of army contracts, 


and soldiers’ payments, and even poor contrabands’ pittances of 
wages, which are made to pay a large percentage into gentle- 
manly military men’s pockéts — all this reveals a corruptness 
in our body politic which constrains many an observer, who 
fears God and loves his fellows, well-nigh to conclude that there 
shall never more be any peace to such wickedness. If our 
Gallios care for none of these things, will divine justice and 
mercy care for our salvation ? 

The confession is humiliating because it is so true. We do 
not make it, as a concession to foreign nationalities, that we are 
their inferiors in general virtue. We are not aware that one of 
them is entitled to throw the stone of judgment at us in this re- 
gard. If our words shall be cited in any such service, it will but 
show the conceited self-ignorance of those who shall thus use 
them. The heart of our people, now struggling to prolong our 
national life, is yet responsive to the claims of conscience. But 
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we suffer from one great evil. The mass of our citizens has but 
a small and tardy power of arrest upon our public servants. 
Hence, a thousand things which are condemned by the better 
part of our communities must nevertheless be borne, because 
the means of their correction are not within the reach of those 
who would faithfully use them. This is our misfortune, as a 
republic, beyond the degree to which the same evil arises in 
less dilatory monarchical systems. Then, too, the head of the 
republic himself is too dependent upon the interest which ele- 
vated him to office to act with energetic free will in many 
things, even if he should desire to abate flagrant abuses of 
power and trust. So now we present to ourselves the un- 
pleasant spectacle of a people attempting, not with clean hands, 
to cast out the demon of discord and sedition from our once 
common home. Certainly, we ought to be able to accomplish 
this. We have the physical resources of numbers and territo- 
rial strength abundantly equal to even this herculean task. If 
we shall find ourselves foiled, it will be for lack of a moral com- 
petency to complete so grand and good a work. This is the 
issue now on trial with our government and people. This is 
the aspect of our quarrel which arrests with mighty grasp the 
religious sense of the community ; which takes the great argu- 
ment into our churches, and pulpits, and prayer-meetings ; 
which turns Christian men and women back to the chapters 
of Hebrew prophecy, and sets up those ancient Scriptures as 
measurements of our falling or rising fortunes. It is not irrel- 
evant that the piety of the times has taken this whole momen- 
tous concern “to the law and to the testimony” for a higher 
than human adjudication. It is not strange that, as the scales 
of eternal right have been seen vibrating in the grasp of the 
Supreme Arbiter, sometimes the listening ear has almost felt 
that it was hearing the doom pronounced which smote Belshaz- 
zar’s soul with mortal dread: * Thou art weighed in the bal- 
ances, and art found wanting!” 


We have had these apprehensions, as we have known that 
we richly deserved their sorest fulfilment. But they are lessen- 
ing as the months go by. We are learning to stand in strength- 
ening faith, and wait for the salvation of God. It seems as if, 
amidst these war clouds and desolations, he is saying to the chil- 
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dren of Pilgrim sires — “I will remember my covenant.” We 
are hopeful that the end of these overturnings will be greatly 
comforting to those who shall remain to witness and enjoy it. 
That end we do not consider to be synonymous with some ces- 
sation of hostilities which very likely may give breathing space 
to the contending powers, we know not how soon. A patched- 
up truce, or even treaty of peace, is not necessarily a conclusion 
of this conflict. It was born -in wickedness, and it must die in 
the resurrection of righteousness. It is not for European kings 
or queens to dictate when or how it shall terminate. There is 
less and less likelihood that they will essay the experiment, but 
if they shall, it will be only a repetition of Canute’s disobeyed 
mandate to the ocean waves. He must move his royal chair, 
or be drowned. It took eighty years to finish the debate which 
was opened by the Spanish invasion of the free Netherlands. 
So long it demanded to settle the peace of Westphalia and in- 
sure the chartered rights of Protestant Europe. We may have 
to bequeath this struggle to our offspring before it shall be dis- 
posed of so as to remain at rest. National purgations are a slow 
labor. Probably the existing generation at the South will never 
outlive its implacable aversion to us at the North, even should 
the irritating thorn of slavery be extracted, which can hardly 
be entirely done in our day. But, who knows what eventual 
favors God may have laid up for both South and North through 
this consuming furnace-fire? Possibly the South may be re- 
generated, by its purgation, into a noble, Christian nationality, 
when the children’s children of these malignant rebels shall look 
back to the present age as to an Egyptian night which they have 
escaped, and which they remember only with fearful abhorrence. 
Those misguided men are showing capacities of heroism and 
high emprise which surely must have some better object to 
work at and suffer for, than this miserable crusade of fanaticism 
and revenge. We will trust the Christian life which is in the 
people’s heart, and the gracious interpositions of Heaven, to 
make this whole country, within a reasonable period, a dwell- 
ing-place of truth and righteousness and universal brotherhood. 
We will not doubt but also of us — * Thus saith the Lord; as 
the new wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, destroy it 
not, for a blessing is in it: so will I do for my servants’ sake, 
that I may not destroy them all.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
SAWYER’S RECONSTRUCTION OF BIBLICAL SCIENCE. 


Reconstruction of Biblical Theories ; or Biblical Science Improved 
in its History, Chronology, and Interpretation, and relieved 
from Traditionary Errors and Unwarrantable Hypotheses. 
By Leicester Amprose Sawyer, Translator of the Scrip- 
tures. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. pp. 195. 12mo. 
1862. 


Ir pains us to see men make themselves famous by lifting up 
axes on the thick trees of God, and breaking down the carved 
work of the sanctuary. Doubtless we have among us Samsons 
in sacred erudition, but could they not show their strength in 
carrying away gates and removing pillars where only Philistines 
would suffer? Could there not be some gymnasium arranged 
and controlled by the republic of letters where intellectual ath- 
letes could enjoy practice and expend surplus force, without in- 
jury to any accredited and honored interest of the republic? We 
know that learning must have its play-ground. There must 
be a place for target-practice, and a field for knight-errantry, 
and a campus where it may mark off its diagrams and set up 
its hypotheses. We are only wishing that it would not seize 
on sacred inclosures for these exercises. Can we not have a 
substitute on which learned criticism may expend itself without 
injury to our.most sacred interests? Could not the Vedas or 
the Iliad serve the purposes of this profound scholarship as well 
as the sacred oracles ? The Sagas would furnish good material 
for those who love to revel in myths and allegories. Even a 
revival of the controversies about Ossian might give a wise em- 
ployment to some of these literary polemarchs, and so create 
a diversion quite relieving to Moses, the prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles, leaving them free for their legitimate work. 

We have no fears for the truth, nor would we, in mistaken 
tenderness, hold it back from manly and invigorating struggles, 
though it be but a repetition of victory on its old battle-field. 
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Probably each generation must see revealed truth hang up her 
fresh trophies on the old walls. Yet it would be well for the 
public crier to proclaim at each contest that this same battle 
has been fought over and over again, and that now the public 
are invited to its vigintal or semi-centennial repetition. 

Mr. Sawyer, the writer of the work before us, is known as 
engaged in a new translation of the Scriptures. Of his the- 
ological and ecclesiastical antecedents we are ignorant. This 
volume, however, will serve for a definition and location of the 
author. It is characterized by great frankness of expression, 
and, we should add, boldness, did not the author so frequently 
allude to the need of it. He shows throughout the volume a 


consciousness and a wholesome uneasiness that he is departing 


from the old waymarks of the Christian church. To one famil- 
iar with the history of doctrines, the views here given will show 
no novelty. It would be easy to cite authorities for the most, 
if not all of them. But the names cited would not carry much 
weight in the American church. We suspect their omission 
was no oversight. German neology, English and French deism, 
and the latest popular reprint of the same in this country, Par- 
kerism, have dealt very freely with the sacred canon and her- 
meneutics, and may be quoted as scholarly authority for the 
most extravagant opinions. It is a matter of policy whether 
an innovating author should affiliate himself with such. The 
book tempts strongly to references, and is singularly destitute of 
them. The works of Strauss, Norton, and Parker could have 
furnished them abundantly. As the author’s translation of the 
Scriptures is being offered to the public in instalments, we are 
glad that he has turned aside for a little to give in his views on 
the canon, and on the principles that should hold in its inter- 
pretation. 

In preparing the way for the “ Reconstruction of Biblical 
Theories,” it is a prominent labor with Mr. Sawyer to show, 
that the use of letters was unknown among the Hebrews till 
the times of Samuel and David. Then, of course, Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch, and, of course, he who did write it 
used traditions, myths, and any other drift-wood on the stream 
of time. ‘Then we may treat the earlier portions of the Bible, 
including the Pentateuch and some other books, as we do the 
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earliest records of Greece, Rome, or any other nation. Our 
author thus states the case: 


“Tt appears quite evident that letters were first introduced among 
the Hebrews in the times of David and Samuel;” p. 7. “The cove- 
nants-of God with Noah and Abraham were not written documents, 
nor does any written document appear in their times. Noah was not 
a man of letters, neither was Abraham.” “Joseph sent no letters to 
his father from Egypt;” p. 180. “The ascription of the Pentateuch 
to Moses is a Jewish fiction, analogous to that of attributing to him 
the unwritten traditions recorded in the Talmud, and there is as good 
reason to believe that he is the author of the latter as of the former. 
. . . L infer that on their return to Canaan the Hebrews adopted pur- 
posely the language of Canaan, and that when letters were invented 
by the Tyrians, . . . the Hebrews, being in friendly relations with 
them, immediately adopted this improvement, and set themselves about 
committing their oral traditions, those of history, allegory, and poetry, 
to writing. This would, of course, be done imperfectly at first, and 
subsequently improved, and centuries be required for the perfection of 
the new medium to such a degree as to have any chance of being handed 
down to all coming ages. . . . No indications of letters appear in the 
Book of Judges. . . . From this time [the entrance into Canaan, 1451] 
to the establishment of the monarchy under Saul, 1095, according to the 
common computation, is three hundred and fifty-six years, during which 
there is not a reliable trace of a letter.” — pp. 8-10. 


But writing is referred to in the Pentateuch and in Joshua, 
and Mr. Sawyer must account for the allusions. This he does 
in an easy way. As to the writing of the Law, “the literal 
writing by the finger of God must be rejected ; and that being 
rejected, the other part of the description becomes uncertain.” 
“The writing of the Ten Commandments on the tablets of 
stone is fictitious.” In short, all allusions to writing in the 
Pentateuch are simply fictions of the allegorists or recorders. 
* The account of Joshua’s writing is fictitious, and furnishes no 
evidence of the existence of letters,” in the case where we are 
told that he made a covenant with the people and “ wrote these 
words in the book of the law of God;” Joshua xxiv. 26. 
* The crossing of Jordan was commemorated by a stone heap. 
The altar of witness, erected by the sons of Reuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh was a commemorative monument that could not have 
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been necessary if letters had existed in those times;” p. 9. 
That is, the erection of Bunker Hill Monument is proof that 
letters were not in use in New England at that time, and the 
oration of Webster, said to have been pronounced at the laying 
of its corner-stone, was the composition of some allegorist in a 
later age. 

In all this ignoring of great facts in profane history, and in 
the blunt denial, or special pleading against those in sacred his- 
tory, we see in our author the victim of a theory and a purpose. 
He uses vast assumption and but little proof. Three great facts 
stand in his way, yet he hardly recognizes them. (1.) The 
books within themselves give evidence that letters were in use 
in the times of Moses. He “ wrote all the words of the law,” 
and he wrote “in a book” the overthrow of Amalek. He 
“ wrote the goings out of the people of Israel according to their 
journeys.” He “took the book of the covenant, and read it in 
the audience of the people.” He commanded the Levites to 
“take that book of the law and put it in the side of the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord.” The charge of allegory and fiction 
by recorders of later ages will not avail against such primd facie 
evidence of the use of letters in those times. (2.) Unanimous 
tradition, and the biblical worthies of twenty-five centuries, 
have assigned to Moses the authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
it is neither scholarly nor conclusive to meet it all with a simple 
denial. It is true De Wette and Gesenius maintained, at one 
time, that the Hebrews knew nothing of letters before the times 
of the Judges, but they afterwards found reason for changing 
their opinion, and did change it. (3.) Ancient history and 
monuments attest the existence of writings in the times and 
country of Moses. Modern discoveries show that hieroglyphi- 
eal writing on stone was known in Egypt as early as the fourth 
dynasty, that is n. ©. 2450. 


“The period when hieroglyphics, the oldest Egyptian characters, 
were first used, is uncertain. They are found in the great pyramid, 
of the time of the fourth dynasty, and had evidently been invented 
long before, having already assumed a cursive form. . . . Hieroglyph- 
ics and the use of the papyrus, with the usual reed pen, are shown 
to have been common when the pyramids were built ; and their style 
in the sculptures proves that they were then a very old invention.” — 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, London edition, 1858, Vol. II. p. 311. 
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This was a thousand years before the death of Moses, and 
writing on Babylonian bricks was common eight hundred years 


before Moses died. 


“ Among the earliest, if not actually the earliest of the royal line of 
Chaldwa, are two kings, father and son, whose names are doubtfully 
read as Urukh and Ilgi. The former would seem to have been the 
founder of several of the great Chaldean capitals ; for the basement 
platforms of all the most ancient buildings at Mugheir, at Warka, at 
Senkereh and at Niffer, are composed of bricks stamped with his name, 
while the upper stories, built or repaired in later times, exhibit for the 
most part legends of other monarchs.” — Id. Vol. I. pp. 435, 440. 


But Urukh and Ilgi reigned about B. c. 2200. 

And writing in both the hieroglyphic and sacred characters 
was common in Egypt in the days of Moses. For the Madame 
@ Orbiney papyrus, recently purchased by the British Museum, 
contains a romance of the Nineteenth Dynasty, about B. c. 
1300. The Museum has also a collection of thirteen papyri 
comprising the following matter : 


“ A portion of an historical poem of which the subject is an exploit 
of Ramases Second; a small fragment of history relating to the 
Ilyksos period ; several collections of the miscellaneous correspond- 
ence of the Pharaonie scribes; a kind of biographical memoir of a 
scribe ; the advice of King Amenem-ha to his son; the precepts of 
a certain high funetionary addressed to his son; a hymn to the Nile ; 
and a calendar of lucky and unlucky days and festivals throughout 
the year. The whoie of these compositions belong to the Nineteenth 
Dynasty,” B. c. 1300, — Cambridge Essays, 1858, pp. 229-30. 


Here we find a familiar use of writing in Egypt on various 
topics only about a century and a half after the death of Moses. 
From the use of the sacred characters in writing many centu- 
ries before, we may fairly presume that in the times of Moses, 
letters were common in Egypt. And as Stephen informs us 
that ** Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
we may safely conclude that he was able to write, and did write 
as much as the Pentateuch ascribes to him. So the statement 
will seem strong and conclusive when we consider who makes 


it, that “there is every reason to suppose that writing was 
familiar to the Jews when they quitted Egypt.” — Rawlinson’s 
Bampton Lectures, American edition, p. 53. 
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Having thus ruled out Moses as incompetent to write, and 
having shown that the ascription of the Pentateuch to him 
is “a Jewish fiction,” Mr. Sawyer is left to a wide range, in 
fixing the authorship and date of the earlier books of the Bible. 
This liberty he uses quite freely. 


“ Abraham seems to have had these early traditions, and to have 
given them to Isaac, his favorite son; Isaac to Jacob; Jacob to all 
his sons. ... But like other streams, the stream of tradition en- 
larged with the ages down whose slopes it came. To the previous 
traditions were added, after Abraham, the Abrahamic; after Isaac and 
Jacob, the Isaachic and Jacobic ; after Moses, the Mosaic; and so on, 
till we come to the times of Samuel... . In Samuel and David's 
time we are allowed to suppose they may have been first committed 
to such imperfect writing as the period immediately succeeding the 
Aramzan invention of letters allowed. Of this, however, we have 
no certain evidence, nor is it necessary we should have.” — p. 27. 

* Imperfect writing” in the days of * David the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel!”’ And how can the beautiful composition of the psalms 
of David accord with this declaration! ‘The language of these 
books gives the lie to the traditionary doctrine of their early 
antiquity, and needs only be heard to show that none of them 
can date back beyond the Babylonian exile.” The earliest 
psalms belong to an indefinite past, and the latest to the time of 
the Asmonean princes, which commences 166 B. c.”” — Saw- 
yer’s Hebrew Poets, pp. 295, 6. 

Denying the early origin and use of letters among the He- 
brews, our author is compelled to slide the authorships and 
dates of the sacred writings far down the ages, leaving both 
authors and times of writing in uncertainty. As thus: “ All 
the books of the Hebrew Bible are anonymous, not excepting 
the later prophets, which are memoirs or memorials of the 
prophets, professing to represent their labors, and not authentic 
documents given under their hands, and certified from their 
pens.” — Id. p. 293. 

And so David never wrote one of “the psalms of David,” 
and no prophet, so far as we know, wrote a chapter in the book 
bearing his name! We follow on in the scholarly line of our 
author : 
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“Probably long before the invention of letters the Hebrews had 
lost the true interpretation of some of their most ancient traditions. 
But it was no matter if they had. Their traditions were for ages to 
come, when the race should attain a maturity and intellectuality suffi- 
cient to enable it to profit by them;” p. 28. “The first part of the 
Bible, from Genesis to the end of second Kings, is a single work of 
the time of Ezra, and perhaps from his pen, but transcribes portions 
of many earlier works, all of which have perished.” — p. 19. 


So it seems that no part of the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
first and second Samuel, and first and second Kings, was writ- 
ten in its present form till about the year B.c. 500. This 
defers the writing of the books of Moses, so called, till he who 
“wrote the goings-out of the people of Israel according to their 
journeys, by the commandment of the Lord,” and * made an 
end of writing the words of the law in a book, until they were 
finished,” had been dead about one thousand years. 

Three hundred and fifty years after the Pentateuch had been 
completed, according to the common opinion, Mr. Sawyer con- 
cedes that in a rough, apprentice way, its materials, and the 
six books following, began to assume a written form. These 
rude efforts at composition were pruned and polished and re- 
‘ast by the scholars of successive generations, till Ezra or 
some one else wrote out the whole in their present form. 
Hence the significance of his remark concerning the first 
record of the creation, as it now stands: “ It has a perfection 
and finish which indicate that successive ages did their work 
upon it, and is the monument of considerable study.” — p. 31. 
There is no intimation that this unknown compiler had the 
aids of inspiration in his difficult and important work. The 
word inspiration, or its equivalent, or common import is, we 
think, nowhere used in this volume. The compiler acted on 
his own discretion, “ selecting from the then existing literature 
of the Hebrews whatever was deemed valuable, either in his- 
tory or allegory. Its author is the Jewish Herodotus.” — 
p- 19. 

All these positions are presented as mere assumptions, dicta, 
of the author. No authority of biblicists is cited for them, if 
we except Bunsen on a single point in chronology, and there is 
but the faintest show of fragmentary argument. The records 
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of those holy men of old, who spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, being thus denied to papyrus, parchment or 
stone, and left lying about loose for one, two, or three thousand 
years for the fancy of any one to embellish, enlarge, or alter, 
and * whatever was deemed valuable,” being at length by an 
uninspired and unknown man collected, there is of course a 
good foundation laid for the “ reconstruction of biblical theo- 
ries.” In view of what our author has done, as thus far exam- 
ined, we are profoundly impressed with these, his remarks : 


“To interpret the Bible correctly, its different works and docu- 
ments must be carefully discriminated, and their age and character 
determined. Any negligence or inadvertence in this department of 
our inquiries is sure to vitiate our conclusions, and lead to intermina- 
ble errors ;” p. 20. “We do not receive the Hebrew sacred books 
from the authors, but from the Jewish sacred scribes. Whence they 
obtained them we are not informed. ‘Their works are sent forth like 
those of a tract or book publication society, which adopts everything 
it publishes as its own. Such societies, however, generally give their 
own names, and the dates, to their publications; but the Jewish 
scribes carefully withheld these. It would be something to know un- 
der whose supervision each work passed, what body decided on the 
question of its adoption or rejection, and whether the books were 
adopted with revision or without change. But no document is allowed 
to bear a mark which shall tell any tales on these subjects. Profound 
mystery covers all with her ebon wing, and makes them a sanctuary 
into which curious eyes may never gaze.” — Ilebrew Poets, p. 293. 


With such views of their origin and composition, what char- 
acter can Mr. Sawyer give to these elder oracles of the Chris- 
tian world? Can they speak to him with a divine authority ? 
Can they bind his conscience? Has he not a right, on his 
theories, to become a second Ezra, and recompile them, ¢ select- 
ing from them whatever he may deem valuable in their history 
or allegory?’ So far as the binding of his religious faith and 
life is concerned, may he not look on them as he does on the 
myths, allegories, fables, and semi-historic documents, that lie 
in the nebulous beginnings of Grecian, and Roman, and Scan- 
dinavian history ? But he shall answer for himself. 

Of the first narrative of the creation he makes these decla- 
rations : 
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“ This document has no authentication which entitles it to credit as 
a narrative of facts. . . . It is a moral and philosophical allegory de- 
signed to make the doctrine of the architectural creation of the world 
sasily conceivable according to the analogy of human labors, and to 
commend the Sabbath. . . . It is probably of Egyptian, and certainly 
of post-Abrahamic origin. Its position as the first of the Hebrew doc- 
uments is not in conformity with its age. The tradition narrated in 
the next document Appears to be vastly older — older by thousands of 
years.” — pp. 40, 44, 45. 


In this summary way the first chapter of the “ lively oracles ” 
is thrown in among the legends of the gray dawn of universal 
history. The corner-stone being thus violently loosened, the 
whole edifice of revealed truth, on which patriarchs, prophets, 


evangelists, and apostles wrought for so many centuries, is made 
to tremble, and the doors of its august halls are set ajar. A 
few miscellaneous and random quotations will abundantly sub- 
stantiate this painful statement. In commenting on the call of 
Abraham, Mr. Sawyer says: 


“Ts it a credible fact? Certainly not. It has not a single ele- 
ment of credibility as a fact, and must be challenged by honest and 
thorough interpretation, and discarded as a fact.” We add, as a speci- 
men, his reasoning on the point: “There are two evidences that it 
is a fiction. (1.) It is not God’s known method to appear to men 
with such messages, nor to make such presents unconditionally. . . 
(2.) God has not done as he is related to have promised. . . J con- 
clude, therefore, that this supposed absolute gift of Canaan to the 
Abrahamites, was a mistake ; it is in contradiction to God’s universal 
laws; and such a gift would be wrong.” — pp. 123-4. Of the offer- 
ing of Isaac: “ This, like the rest, has been usually taken as a literal 
fact. Its absurdity is apparent at a glance.” — p. 138. The vision 
of Jacob (Gen. 51,) was only a dream, and “ implies nothing supernat- 
ural.” The story of Joseph is “a blending of fact and fiction.” 
“The literal theory of this appearance [the angel of the Lord to 
Moses in the burning bush], is inconsistent with the known nature of 
God, and misrepresents him. . . No particle of evidence is adduced, or 
was possible to be adduced to show its reality. . . The narrative fur- 
nishes no evidence of anything extraordinary. . . Every missionary is 
a Moses, and if not sent by fires they are apt to be sent through them.’ 
Moses had originally no intention of leading Israel as far as Canaan. 
“Jt was ultimately the suggestion and adopted child of expediency, 
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but that it ever had the favor or approbation of God may be doubted. 
God is not the patron of robbery and plunder.” . . “The story of 
the miracle with the rod is too nearly allied to the tricks of the an- 
cient Magi to have the least probability as a fact.” So of the leprous 
hand, and of the water changed to blood. “It is not necessary to 
assume a miracle as denoted by any of the ten plagues.” — pp. 153- 
61. The account of the giving of the law is allegorical. The account 
of manna is a mere story. “The real bread of gods would have 
agreed better with the nation’s health.” For he says that during their 
journeys in the wilderness their number decreased sixty thousand. 
“ The account of the brazen serpent has every mark of fiction. God 
practices no such spells.” In so curt, unreasoning, and dogmatic a 
manner does Mr. Sawyer dispose of this interposition of God, hal- 
lowed by the use our Saviour made of it. The falling of Jericho's 
walls was some panic in the city by which the Hebrews got possession 
of it. The case of Achan is an allegory to deter men from theft. 
“ Bringing water from a rock at Massa was probably digging a well 
into a rock, or in a rocky soil, and obtaining timely supplies. God 
still gives us water from the rock at the touch of chisels and 
rods ;” p. 163. “The pillar of cloud by day and fire by night, signi- 
fies God's direction and care day and night, but implies nothing mirac- 


€ 


ulous.” — p. 163. 


But why multiply quotations? Our author allows nothing 
purely historical till we come to the times of Samuel. Then 
_— p- 10. Up 
to the same era all miracles are discarded. These interpre- 
tations, with which the book abounds, are mostly frivolous. 
Some of them rise to the dignity of being ingenious. Though 


* history becomes sober, literal, exact, and full.’ 


strongly tempted to say some severe things at this stage of our 
review, we forbear, for the author seems to be governed by 
good motives, and generally a kind spirit. We could not, if 
we would, write words so condemning as his own, of his views 


and theories. For did sceptic ever more thoroughly strip the 
Sacred Scriptures of their divinity? Was it ever done with 


more assumption or rapidity? We are not delayed from the 
terrible conclusion by a tedious line of argument, or the cita- 
tion of authorities in various languages. There is no jury trial 
of the patriarchs. It is martial law. Without any pause for 
the formulas of ordinary and civil processes, our author tries 
vases and executes as he rides along victorious over the fields 
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of Eden, Ur, Egypt, Arabia, and Canaan. Those old and well 
known friends of the church of God — Abel, Enoch and Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Joseph, Moses and Aaron, as well 
as most other ancient notables, worthy and unworthy, till we 
come to Samuel — are charged with ‘ allegory” and at once ex- 
ecuted. And Samuel would have been fortunate had he died 
under the accusation of “ allegory” or “ symbols ”’ rather than 
live to take the character our author gives him. ‘ His hatred 
of foreigners was intense. His murder of Agag is an act in 
character for a savage, and unbecoming a man of God; his 
general maxims of war were cruel and merciless.” — p. 189. 
So many must be sacrificed among the ancient of the world, 


and the honorable of the church, that we may reconstruct our 
biblical theories. 

The Christian world, as well as the world of letters and of 
jurisprudence, has been accustomed to connect Moses very inti- 


mately with the Mosaic code, and to feel grateful to the Hebrew 
legislator, and to his divine teacher. But we must revise these 
views. A thousand years is a wide margin for variations and 
interpolations, as well as omissions in a traditional transmission 
of authoritative documents. It must be exceedingly doubtful 
what the Sinaitic code was, specially as the compiler, ten cen- 
turies later, had no divine aid in making his digest. ‘ The 
direction in Deut. xxxi. 26, is to put the book of the law by 
the side of the chest, and not in it. The next appearance of 
the book of the law is under Josiah, (641 B. c.) after a lapse of 
eight hundred and ten years, when it turns up asa novelty... . 
We have no evidence that this is the same book which Moses 
commanded the Levites to put by the side of the chest of the 
law.” — p. 183. Indeed, Mr. Sawyer has a great knack at 
doubting old theories as well as making and believing new 
ones. 

Yet with his views of the Mosaic code we can easily see why 
he should wish to separate it as widely as possible from Moses 
and the God of Sinai: 

It has “an extensive system of sacrifices. This was complicated, 
burdensome, and unprofitable. . . . The annual feasts were a severe 
tax on the time and industry of the nation. . . . Priests are not a nat- 
ural demand of human society, and a hereditary priesthood has always 

55 * 
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been a curse to the family to which it is given, and to the nation which 
supports it.” — pp. 167, 168. 


For reasons to us inexplicable Mr. Sawyer shows a peculiar 
hostility to the priestly order and office. Elsewhere he says : 


“They do not appear to be an Aramzan invention, still less a divine 
institution. . . . They never did anything for the advancement of re- 
ligion among the Hebrews. . . . Had Moses never instituted a priest- 
hood, as far as appears, it would have been better for the Llebrew 
nation and its religion.” — p. 128. 


Had our author been with Israel in camp Hazeroth we fear 
that some one else would have been smitten with leprosy as 
well as Miriam.” Mr. Sawyer ignores the whole sacrificial sys- 
tem, extending back among God’s people from the sacrifices of 
Moses to the acceptable one that Abel offered in faith. He no- 
where speaks of Christ and his relations, as the Lamb of God, 
to this ancient sacrificial and expiatory system. Should he 
ever write a commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, it 
must be a singular book. But we continue to give his views 
of the laws of Moses: 


“Many of them are excellent, some are frivolous, and several of them 
are monstrous, showing clearly that all of them did not emanate from 
God, and probably not from Moses... . Many of the Hebrew laws 
are frivolous and puerile, and probably originated in the dark ages 
after Moses, before letters got abroad. . . . More ridiculous enact- 
ments never found their place among the laws of barbarians.” — p. 
170. 


And so the Mosaic Institutes are the residuum of concretions 
and abrasions going on under traditional processes for a thou- 
sand years. We have here no laments for what may have 
been lost, and many complaints over much that is saved. For 
aught that appears, the decalogue may originally have had 
more or less than ten commandments. - The account of its de- 
livery is allegorical ; and allegories delight in round numbers, 
and flowing, misty statements. What infallible rule of faith 
and practice can such a system of moral laws furnish? Taking 
any clause in it, who knows whether it is fictitious, apocryphal, 
interpolated, allegorical, frivolous, or divine? Were ever the 
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reins laid more loosely on the neck of desire than by this author 
in such a presentation of the law of God ? 

It fares no better with the prophets than with Moses. The 
later books of prophecy, Isaiah and Daniel among them, are 
gross impostures, made up after the events and times of which 
they speak, and palmed off as the living words of the Lord, at 
the lips of those whose forged names they bear. Those honored 
men, “of whom the world was not worthy,” are but nomina 
umbre. ‘Their identity and personality, as authors, are lost in 
that universal solvent —an allegory. 


“The authors of the later prophets carry out the allegoric method 
of the earlier Hebrew books, by making their supposed authors predict 
supernaturally many events after they had transpired; that is, by 
antedating their works, giving them to illustrious men of a past age, 
and using facts that were to be, for the enforcement of moral and re- 
ligious duties. The book of Isaiah is a composition of this kind, as is 
also the book of Daniel.” — p. 190. 


Indeed, a single paragraph in the hurried conclusion of this 


volume, places the New Testament in a similar category with 
Moses and the prophets : 


Philo “treats the early Hebrew traditions as allegories, but adopts 
a loose and unsatisfactory method of resolving them that cannot be 
accepted. The New Testament method is of the same loose kind. .. . 
Such modes of interpretation are not admissible ; they violate the most 
sacred laws of language, and make it an instrument of confusion and 
not of information and instruction. The same loose method is pursued 
throughout the Gospel of Matthew, and, to some extent, in the other 
gospels ; and it also appears in the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, 
and the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is applied to 
the entire Jewish system of religious services and to Melchizedec.” — 
p- 192. 


This getting new creeds and theories is an expensive work, 
and that new one must be exceedingly radical that requires so 
total a reconstruction of the entire framework of the Bible. 
Would it not be easier to write a new Bible, a second Koran ? 

We have been interested to see with what ease Mr. Sawyer 
peoples the earth. It is by no slow process from a single pair, 
and tedious emigrations. He has divers Adams and Eves in 
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divers places, just as it seems convenient. Paul appears to 
have been mistaken when he told the Athenians that God 
‘hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” Probably “allegories ’’ were not studied 
in the school of Gamaliel, and inspiration did not help the great 
apostle of the Gentiles to facts as now revealed by a more pro- 
found interpretation. We quote a few passages : 


“Tt does not appear that he [ Adam] was the father of all the human 
races. History finds him alone, without a wife, living like a beast of 
the forest on forest fruits. Eve is not yet created, and her creation is 
not reached for an indefinite period. This implies that marriage was 
not yet instituted, and that the race was without permanent connections. 
Such is the natural meaning of this part of the allegory; and this is 
confirmed by an Arabic tradition that he was alone two hundred years. 
The real period was vastly longer ;”* p. 51. “The negroes are not 
the descendants of Ham, nor of the Noachie stock. They are inde- 
pendent branches of the human family, cradled in another continent, 
trained in other forests, and not yet fully brought out of their forest 
homes ;” p. 103. “Noah is the father of Shemites, Hamites, and 
Japhethites only, leaving the various negro races of Africa, the Indian 
races of America, and some of the northern European races, with in- 
dependent origins ;” p. 108. “The Adam of the Adamie traditions 
comprehends many Adams, the Noah many Noahs, and the Abraham 
appears to comprehend several Abrahams.” — p. 132. 


This is a simple, clear statement that there were several cre- 
ated pairs of the human race. We like it as a naked assertion. 


The author does not vex or weary us with attempts at proof, 


He reads us no prolix essays on osteology, craniology, compara- 
tive anatomy, ethnography, and ethnology. Pritchard’s and 
Miiller’s charts and tables of the languages of the whole world 


* Notso. The tradition says that Adam and Eve dwelt together in Paradise till 
the apostasy, when they were thrust out separately, Adam to Ceylon, and Eve to 
Joddah, the port of Mecca. After two hundred years Adam repented, and was re- 
united by Gabriel to Eve. There is yet an additional fact, quite as serviceable for 
argument as the former, that Eve was of so enormous a size that when her head lay 
on one hill, near Mecca, her knees rested on two others in the plain about two musket- 
shots asunder. — Sale’s Koran, chap. ii. p. 5, notes. 

It would be quite as logical and historical to affirm that one Eve would be enough 
to people the whole earth, and then have the assumption “confirmed by an Arabic 
tradition” of the immense size of Eve, as shown by a measurement between the 
three hills near Mecca on which her head and knees rested when she was lying 
down. 
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are not spread out before us. We like this curt, authoritative 
way of setting forth strange views much better than the tedious 
process by which similar views are propounded in the “ devel- 
opment theory.” Stated without argument, they call for no 
reply except denial. 

There is a profounder depth to the criticism of our author. 
Those ancient worthies, from Adam to Abraham, and probably 
later, were not real persons. ‘They were only “ stock men,” 
or names for classes, and families, and tribes, as are Moab, 
Plantaganet, Smith, and so forth. 


“ May not Cain and Abel be stock men representing two leading 
divisions of the Adamie race in their times; Cain the agriculturists, 
and Abel a shepherd or nomadic tribe ?” — p. 75. “ It is quite obvious 
that Noah is a stock man, and not an individual. He represents the 
last three hundred years of the Adamic decade before the deluge. 
This is fifteen generations, and quite too long an interval to be filled 
by an individual. He probably represents a sect in India,” ete. — p. 
107. “It is possible that Hagar and Sarah represent cities and homes 
of different Abrahamic families, and that the stock man, after founding 
his Isaachie family, neglected his Hagarite one, and that this is rep- 
sented in the allegory” of Abraham’s dismissing Hagar.— p. 140. 
“Jacob and Esau have very much the appearance of stock men, [par- 
ticularly Jacob to his father-in-law, Laban, when driving off his cat- 
tle,] and may have been such. . . . Both appear to be fictitious.” — p. 
142. “But who is Eve? She, like Adam, is a representative per- 
son; she represents the wives of the race when they emerged from 
the forest, and for an indefinite period before. So that Cain cannot 
signify a first-born son, nor an only son. She had borne sons for ages.” 


—p. 72. 


Our author does not give to our first parents a very good 
moral character, even before what is called the apostasy ; for 
it seems they both had children, and many of them, long before 
their marriage. We cannot suppress here the question, wheth- 
er, if ‘guilty of Adam’s sin” in the apostasy, we are also 
guilty of the irregular life he and Eve lived before they were 
married. Our new theologian says, “ that this part of the story 
is highly colored and enigmatical, as if the traditionists were 
ashamed of the naked facts, and wished to cover them up.” — p. 
53. But he has discovered them, and seems determined, like 
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an undutiful child, to expose them. This is both unfilial and 
ungallant, though probably all necessary for the “ reconstruction 
of biblical theories.” It is some comfort, however, to think 
that Adam was only a “stock man,” and Eve only a * stock 
woman.” Sarah is made to suffer in the same unchivalric way. 
The story of Abraham’s denying her as his wife is thus discred- 
ited: “ A man might deem it prudent to deny a beautiful wife 
of thirty, or even fifty ; but a wife ninety years old is a little 
too far advanced to have exposed her husband to any danger 
on her account.” — p. 139. So Abraham’s truthfulness and Sa- 
rah’s fair looks are sacrificed to an improved theology. Sarah 
is the only woman whose age is recorded in the Scriptures. If 
it was made known through her agency, she suffers deeply for 
her communicativeness, even at this late day, and her fate may 
well excuse female silence on this delicate point. 

We have spoken of the apostasy. The new views presented 
on this cardinal fact in human and scriptural history are among 
the choicest criticisms of the volume. We condense the new 
theory. 

Adam was at first but an animal of the upper class, without 
reason or moral sense —an elevated gorilla. ‘ Adam is a 
forest animal, living on the fruits of trees, . . . without mar- 
riage, without agriculture, without horticulture.” After an 
unknown period of centuries this “ stock man for the first 
time understands that he wants a wife; that his animal mode 
of life is not the best, and does not meet his necessities, or those 
of his children.” God gives Adam a wife, but the account of 
the creation of Eve is * puerile and ridiculous.” * It cannot 
be admitted as a fact.” All this biblical account of her crea- 
tion is an oriental and allegorical way of saying that the Ad- 
amic race, having lived promiscuously as animals for unknown 
centuries, now adopted the marriage institution. By the crea- 
tion of Eve is only meant that God providentially led the race 
upward to this better mode of life. Now we approach the 
“fall.” As in all low stages of civilization, the labor of pro- 
viding food is put on Eve. Only perishable fruits had thus far 


een used. Eve feels the inconvenience of such uncertain sup- 
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plies, and wishes something more abiding. In her search she 
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new food ; so the allegorist introduces the serpent as trying it 
for her, and showing that it not only is not poisonous, but is 
wholesome and nutritious. ‘* Animals still talk in reason’s ear, 
and teach us many valuable lessons.” ‘ Eve, perhaps, had a 
pet of this kind, on which she may purposely have tried the 
new food.” She was satisfied with the experiment, and so 
‘added it to her stores, set it on her tables, and ate it, and gave 
it to her husband.” ‘ The soul as well as the body thrived on 
it.” ‘ The divine gift of reason comes, and moral agency is 
attained ; and this is conditioned, as it ought to be, on food, 
the first demand of the race.’ Thus our first parents came to 
be as gods, knowing good and evil. As gods — Alohim — 
deified heroes, or demigods, and not Jehovah the Divine. 

The race were but animals while they lived on fruits only. 
Eating the cereals developed in them reason and the moral 
sense. Leaving the forest for an agricultural life Adam finds 
to be a tax on him. Farming and raising the grain is harder 
than foraging for wild fruits ; while ‘in the improved modes of 
living Eve is more prolific than before, and has a hard task 
with her children.” This is the ** punishment ”’ — the “ sweat” 
of Adam, and the * sorrow” of Eve. So have we the new view 
of what has been called the apostasy. The old view “ has 
done immense harm to Christianity and to the human race. The 
grandest step of progress in the history of the race has been 
stigmatized as its foulest blot, and the source of all subsequent 
evils; coming up with labor and iron determination from the 
condition of a beast has been regarded as an ignominious and 
disastrous fall from the happy state of the gods.” “ The leay- 
ing of the forest [Eden] is a grand old picture, and hangs with 
few rivals in the chambers of art among the productions of the 
old masters.” * We are not a fallen race under the wrath of 
the Creator, but a rising and climbing race under his fostering 
care, and making our way to His own happy and blessed im- 
mortality.” 

This is indeed “ reconstruction.” The apostasy is a question 
not in morals, but in dietetics, and the “fall”? was a rising from 
an animal toa man. ‘This is, indeed, a discovery, that feeding 
animals on wheat, and rye, and maize, and oats, is liable to de- 
velop in them reason and conscience, and turn them into men. 
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Probably Balaam’s ass had had extra provender. We are at 
liberty now to have our suspicions that some men have been 
confined too rigidly to a fruit diet. We would suggest the 
cereals as the exclusive food for our institutions of learning, and 
propose to our government to put some politicians on a strict 
bread-and-water diet, as an experiment on Mr. Sawyer’s theory, 
and see if it will not develop in them a moral sense. 

It seems that other families of animals may overtake us in 
this progress from the forest heavenward. ‘Man leaves the 
beast, and by one step more puts himself at an infinite distance 
from the whole brute creation. Can they overtake him? Not 
unless they follow in his step of progressive improvement ; his 
elevation has been gained by many steps of progress. But in 
the ages of eternity some of them may pursue after him.’ — pp. 
52-69. Is there not danger that the asses may overtake some 
of us this side of Eternity ? 

If the views we have been presenting are to be found in the 
old Hebrew, we indeed think it time to have a new translation 
of the Scriptures. Sure we are that such a * reconstruction of 
biblical theories” cannot be made out of the plain English of 
King James’s translation. 

But what of the New Testament. Under the principles laid 
down by our author how can it escape the general ruin that he 
has brought on the Old Testament? He tells us that the New 
has adopted a loose method of interpreting the Old that is not 
admissible. He says the Septuagint made a mistake in inter- 
preting the sacrifices of Cain and Abel as acts of divine wor- 
ship, and that this mistake was adopted into the Epistle to the 


Hebrews. Moreover, the New Testament is constantly assum- 


ing as historic fact in the Old what Mr. Sawyer denies to be 
fact. The New Testament derives the human race from “ one 
blood”; he from many Adams. The New Testament traces 
the fallen state of the race to the disobedience of one man, 
while he pretends that there were many heads. He denies 
that we are a fallen race, while the New Testament declares 
the fact, and specifies the time and mode of falling. He denies 
that there was any sin in that act in Eden, while the New 
Testament calls it a “ transgression ”’ by which sin entered the 
world. He says that at first, for centuries, man and woman 
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took and left whom they would as companions, like the brutes, 
while the New Testament says that “from the beginning it 
was not so.” Marriage was from the first, and divorce was 
not tolerated. All the leading men, till we pass Esau and Ja- 
cob, he regards as not persons, but stock men — mere names to 
indicate families, tribes, races, pursuits or cities, while the New 
Testament makes them as truly persons as Solomon or Isaiah. 
But we need not multiply instances to make the point. While, 
therefore, the New so generally assumes as true and real in the 
Old what Mr. Sawyer denies, how can he save the New as a 
book prepared under plenary inspiration and free from errors 
and mistakes? If, having destroyed the Old, he saves the New, 
he will do what no man has done before him. But he has 
promised us a volume on the New Testament, and we wait. 

We marvel at the assumption, the audacity of this man. No 
one, it would seem, has paid any proper attention to biblical 
studies before. Sacred antiquities, and hermeneutics, and com- 
parative philology, as auxiliary to an understanding of the Serip- 
tures, all appear to have been trifled with or ignored by the long 
list of worthies running back from Robinson, Bunsen, and the 
Alexanders, to Philo, and him who wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. No one receives the personal compliment of even 
being mistaken. Neither preface, note, nor body of this work, 
gives any one credit or discredit. Our author walks under the 
arches and along the galleries and alcoves of the Astor Library, 
our own and the English Cambridge, the Vatican, the Peters- 
burg Imperial, the Munich and the Bibliothéque Royal, and the 
dusty and ponderous tomes — to stir which stirs the condensed 
theological thought of thirty centuries — are to him but primers 
for the juvenile days of the race. He writes over the shelves 
of the fathers, ** absurd,” * ridiculous,” * puerile,” and then 
changes Adam from an animal to a man, and develops in him 
reason and conscience by a simple change of diet. 

Of course we confess to some difficulties in the old theories 
of biblical science. These, undoubtedly, Mr. Sawyer escapes ; 
but he does it like avoiding Scylla and Charybdis in a trip to 
Constantinople, by doubling Cape Good Hope, and then making 
an overland route by the head-waters of the Euphrates. 

In the preface to this volume, the author informs us that he 
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has reconstructed the theories of the New Testament, and will 
publish them as soon as may be. ‘ But he deems the points 
embraced in the discussions of the present volume quite suffi- 
cient for a first lesson.” We fully concur in this judgment. 
The principles here promulgated, and the changes here pro- 
posed, will be quite enough for the present. We cannot now 
make up our minds to leave any more of revealed religion be- 
hind than he proposes to throw out by his first lesson. It may 
not seem to be much to a man so profound and wide-sweeping 
in his views, and so progressive in his movements, to abandon 
at one step the continent of the ancients for his floating Delos 
of yesterday. Before embarking fully, however, we crave time, 
like the sailors of Columbus, to attend divine service once more 
in the church of our fathers, make our confessions and our wills. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
SHORT SERMONS. 


“ And they feared as they entered into the cloud.” — Luke ix. 34. 


MAN loves the sunshine. It gives him a clearer vision, and a glad- 
der heart. It is full of blessings and benedictions for him, and the 
more he sees of it the richer is his heart. So he dreads to have the 
sky overcast, and its deep, clear blue shut out. Cloud and storm and 
darkness are not welcome to him. 

So it is with him in the moral and religious world. No cloud is 
welcome, no shadow. In view of it, man is often the sport of his igno- 
rance, the slave of his fear, and the victim of his unbelief. The three 
favored disciples had ungrounded and sinful fears. They did not know 
what a heavenly tabernacle and tent of glory that cloud was about to 
form for them. They had no eye of faith to foresee the light and 
brightness for the world that would soon burst out of ic, and so they 
feared to enter it. They resembled in this several classes of men: 

1. Those whose ill-boding fancy fills the future with trials and sor- 
rows. ‘True, things are well enough now with them. They stand in 
the sunshine, but can see only clouds and shadows ahead. So they 
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expect trouble, and make all their arrangements to weep and be mel- 
ancholy. 

2. Those whose faith trusts God only so far as they can understand 
him. They are as sailors who trust chart and compass only in clear 
weather, and while in sight of known headlands. They overlook the 
fact that often God rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

3. Those who forget that we have but little knowledge as to what 
is for our good. God has been wont to use clouds and mountain-tops 
as coverings and receptacles for great mercies. He has been wont to 
extend his choicest favors with a disguised or covered hand. 


“ Let us be patient ; these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


* We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but dim, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps.” 


* Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” — Heb. xii. 14. 


” 


Here is one absolute condition of salvation, “holiness.” The state- 
ment of the condition is as simple as it is important, and needs no 
exegesis. It asks, rather, for reflection, self-examination, and prayer. 
The text demands no habit, observance, or ceremony as a condition of 
seeing God in peace. Nor yet does it ask for certain beliefs or dis- 
beliefs, or for any solitary Christian virtue. It makes demand for the 
blended, the complex, the aggregate of Christian excellences. All 
these united constitute holiness, and nothing will answer as a substi- 
tute. 

Habits of prayer will avail nothing for acceptance except as they 
have increased one’s personal holiness. The habits of prayer that 
make one better in domestic, social, civil, and business life, will aid in 
filling the condition of the text. 

A profession of religion will avail nothing in itself. For the text 
does not say that without a profession of religion no man shall see the 
Lord. It says quite another thing. 


Morality will avail nothing, since that is but conformity to human 
customs, while holiness is conformity to a divine law, 
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A good creed will not avail, except as it has shaped the heart and 
controlled the life. To agree in faith with Paul and Calvin gives no 
assurance of loving and being in their society hereafter. 

It is through the heart, and not the intellect, that one becomes say- 
ingly related to Christ and affiliated to God. F 

We have too many plans of salvation, too many theories, too many 
conditions. ‘There is but one absolute condition — holiness. Let us 
free ourselves from the obscurities, ambiguities, and perplexities that 
man’s folly or wickedness may have devised, and go back to the sim- 
ple truth and requisition of God. Let us walk heavenward in the 
way of “holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” 


ARTICLE IX. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and The- 
ological, containing a Discussion of the most Important (Questions 
belonging to the Several Books. By Saumur. Davipson, D.D. and 
LL.D. 8vo. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 


Tuts new publication exhibits a marked advance upon the former 
conclusions of this author concerning the sacred canon. 

Its characteristically pretentious title-page is justified by what fol- 
lows it, so far as an attempt to cover the extensive ground thus mapped 
out is regarded. But we should much belie our convictions to say 
that the attempt is successful. The author is considered by his sym- 
pathizers as the most learned biblicist among the British Dissenters. 
He certainly is erudite; but we are sorry for Non-conformist scholar- 
ship if this assumption is correct. In all his handling of the sacred 
writings he has showed but little of the modest self-distrust of the best 
learning. He speculates with a singularly confident positiveness about 
matters which we have yet to learn that he and his school have re- 
ceived any special revelation finally to settle. 

We have the old controversy of the Elohistic and Jehovistice docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch revived, although no sufficient answer is sup- 
plied why these titles of Deity are interchanged through these indepen- 
dent, antecedent memoirs, thus assumed as the material of the Mosaic 
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writings. ‘The point, however, is of small comparative importance how 
these books were brought together. It would not damage the divine 
authority of the Pentateuch, if one should concede that Moses gathered 
up his facts from previously existing records to some extent, provided 
it is held that he did this under an inspiration of God which made the 
result a divinely authenticated history of the events narrated. But 
this were a very contrary theory to that of our author’s plump denial 
of the historical reliability of these earliest Scriptures. He contends 
that these Deuteronomists and others, whose works (he supposes) go 
under the editorial pseudonyme of Moses, were the legend-writers of 
their times and people, collectors of the heroic myths of their ancestors 


to a large degree; thus our history of the world’s creation and early. 


occupation passes over to the domain of romantic poetry, and we have 
a philosophical, speculative, or historical fable where we thought we 
had a Bible-fact. In this way the critic gets rid of the literalness of 
most of the patriarchal narrative, as of much of the subsequent Old 
Testament records. 

But this is not all. The denial of the literal sense is only a step to 
another conclusion — the rejection of the supernatural character of 
the narrations to which the church has from the beginning given the 
name and honors of the miraculous. ‘Thrown out of the sphere of fact 
into that of fiction, of course this quality can no longer be affirmed of 
them. If Moses, or some one, bas not reported to us what actually took 
place as so reported, then God had nothing to do with these affairs in 
any directly controlling and disposing way. And here we come upon the 
“ Theological” drift and purport of this author. He will expel a false 
theology so long deduced from the Pentateuch by dissolving this an- 
cient monument of God’s being and interventions into thin air. Verily 
it is not worth while to expend all this hermeneutical toil upon a merely 
“critical” argument. But when a theology is to be the birth of this 
labor, that has a practical look which is worth considering. Many 
like-minded biblicists have really worked in the same doctrinal vein 
who did not so frankly avow their object. Dr. Davidson is less reti- 
cent. He will reconstruct our Old Testament science, critically and 
historically, that he may reconstruct our religious faith theologically, 
He begins at the beginning. We doubt if he reaches the end which 
he so ambitiously announces. 

This work will come as a timely ally to the Oxford Essayists, who, 
it would seem from the latest intelligence, are licensed by the proper 
authorities to go on as they have begun without fear of parliamentary 
or ecclesiastical hinderance. ‘The Word of God is adjudged to be fair 
game for the sharp-shooters of the “ Neo-christianity” skirmishers 
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henceforth to the end of the dispensation, provided they are careful 
not to riddle with their rifle-practice the words of Queen Elizabeth 
and her Privy Council. 


John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. Pointing out, 
JSrom the Natural Force of the Words, the Simplicity, Depth, Har- 
mony, and Saving Power of its Divine Thoughts. A new Transla- 
tion. By Cuariton T. Lewis, M.A., and Marvin R. Vincent, 
M.A., Professors in Troy University. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 925, 980. 
Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins ; New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1862. 


JoHANN ALBRecHT BeNGeEL was a minister of the German Lu- 
theran Church, who died in 1752. An eminent theological writer, he 
fortunately did not confine himself to that department of literature, 
but turned his superior Greek scholarship to the careful exposition of 
the Gospels and Epistles. ‘The Gnomon was published in 1754. “It 
preduced a sensation in the theological world, and was one of the most 
valuable contributions to sacred literature which the century afforded.” 
No writer of his times in Christian science stirred the public mind 
more deeply than Bengel. Besides his thorough erudition, he threw 
an enthusiasm into his work which kindled like interest in others. 
He was the Moses Stuart of his day —a fearless, chivalrous leader 
of the vanguard of New Testament exegesis ; but though stirring up 
powerful adversaries, always bearing himself as a Christian scholar 
should, who knows that he is working for times to come as well as 
those then present. He kept his scholarly ardor unexhausted to the 
last, dying “almost with his proof-sheets in his hands.” 

The vitality in his writings, which impressed his contemporaries so 
strongly, has saved from the flood of oblivion this master-piece of his 
labors. In these almost two thousand pages of generous octavo, we 
have this genial, sharp-eyed, veteran commentator reproduced with 
elaborate and careful editing to place him in position with a hundred 
years’ advance of this branch of scholarship. The result is a very 
unique and instructive work. A running accompaniment of bracketed 
interpolations supplements the curt, crisp, pithy criticism of the orig- 
inal, making a biblical mosaic of rare value, not, indeed, without a 
flaw, here and there; as in Vol. IL, pp. 617-619, on Heb. vi. 4-8. 
Bengel has something of Matthew Henry’s quaint vein, at times. 
You can see a witty smile lurking at the corner of his mouth even 
when his eye is moist with the dew of devotion. His sententiousness 
is admirable. He is not a preaching expositor, though it is manifest 
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that he is full of the best of sermons. In the Latin version, he has 
always kept his place on the shelf of some English and American 
students. But no one need now forego the pleasure and profit of his 
acquaintance, at the almost fabulously low price at which these two 
plethoric volumes are offered. We strongly counsel our ministerial 
brethren to afford themselves the luxury of the “Gnomon.” 


The Works of Washington Irving. Sunnyside Edition ; in Twenty- 
one Volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1861. 


Tue disproportion is almost absurd between this noble library of 
graceful and genial literature, and the paragraph or two with which 
we, nevertheless, must do ourselves the favor of welcoming its arrival 
upon our shelves. Glancing along its well-filled volumes, we feel a 
new admiration for the quiet industry and kindly genius which have 
enriched our American letters with this affluent contribution. Fortu- 
nate in the love of his countrymen beyond most authors, and rewarded 
by a popularity from first to last which was remarkably, though not 
entirely, free from rivalry and detraction, Irving had the additional 
good fortune to revise his entire life-work for posterity in the ripeness 
of his autumnal age, and to leave the treasured wealth of mind and 
heart in charge of a personal friend as well as worthy publisher, whom 
it is a pleasure to thank for the luxury of tinted paper, wide margins, 
and clean typography. The gatherers of anecdote about the quarrels, 
wrongs, and miseries of authors must forever give a wide berth to the 
peaceful, placid annals of the prosperous possessor of Sunnyside. 

We prize this writer for just the traits which made him hesitate to 
prepare a full edition of his works for this intenser generation. They 
refresh us by their contrast to the hot-pressed literature of these times. 
There is no more of the sensation-style in them than in a page of 
Goldsmith. We are fatigued by no extravagance, are annoyed by no 
distasteful impertinence ; while the sly humor and the generous sensi- 
bility everywhere oozing through allure us along with a delightsome 
satisfaction. It might be too much to expect that a return to these 
~arlier volumes would revive the exquisite relish which they excited 
thirty years ago, when we were juvenile readers of the “Sketch Book” 
and “ Bracebridge Hall.” But their fascination lingers yet, like a 
spring morning transmuted into the softer glow of an Indian summer. 
If our young people must have something more piquant than these 
healthful writings furnish, which we. sincerely hope is not the general 
fact, we are sure our elder people, who have retained a more simple 
and natural taste, will renew their acquaintance with this old favorite 
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as a charming companion for the afternoon of life. We are proud of 
our countryman, who has so honorably immortalized himself by giving 
the world the stores of innocent entertainment and substantial instruc- 
tion with which this shelf-full of attractive duodecimos is freighted. 


Country Living and Country Thinking. By Gait Hamirton. 
pp- 461. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Tuts book is a medley of essays by a new and eager candidate for 
the honors of the hour. We have read them with considerable inter- 
est, as they evince vigor, earnestness, and a certain extent of mental 
resources beyond the ordinary run of the books published every day. 
And yet, as a whole, the performance is displeasing. It has too much 
of the flavor of unripe fruit; it is sharp and positive, but it sets the 
teeth on edge. Even the very vigor of its style is carried to a fault ; 
it is like the crackling fire of brushwood, rather than the steady glow 
of anthracite, and the very intensity of the flames soon wearies and 
repels. As a book of essays, the work is a failure, for it utterly lacks 
the calm geniality of the ripened essay. The spirit of the whole is 
vaustic instead of winning; the authoress is much nearer Fanny Fern 
than Leigh Hunt, and has more of Hazlitt than of Boyd. At times 
she seems to rise to a certain degree of moral earnestness, but as a 
general thing she appears to be hunting paradoxes, or, what is quite 
as unworthy, developing mere conceits. Her style is hopelessly faulty ; 
hopelessly so, we say, because there is manifested an arrogance which 
will doubtless preclude docility. In one passage she tells us she is a 
Calvinist, and represents all the sense and sparkle there is among them. 
If such passages as the following are specimens of her “ Calvinism,” we 
might pray to be delivered from our friends. Its absurdity equals its 
impiety. From the essay on “ My Birds,” we quote these lines : 


“ A Calvinist I was born, and a Calvinist I remain. It does occur to me, 
sometimes, that I should like to know what Calvinism is; but that is not 
essential. Whatever it is, I believe in it. I accept its points, all five of 
them ; and if there were five thousand of them I should accept them all the 
same. Original sin, total depravity, human inability — nothing is too hard 
for me. I follow wherever Calvin leads. If he could stand it, I can. Ser- 
vetus does not stagger me. 1 could swallow a good deal larger camel than 
he is, and not make faces. I don’t believe, in the first place, that Calvin 
burned Servetus; and, if he did, I dare say Servetus richly deserved it. 
Why could he not keep still ?” 


Now we do not know what our readers think of such writing, but it 
is our Opinion, since this paper was written for the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
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that our authoress takes this way of laughing in her sleeve at the faith 
in which she was cradled, and thinks that we are so blind as not to see 
that she is trying to make fools of us, and keep herself right with both 
sides. 

The passage quoted is the only “religious” passage in the work ; 
although there is an abundance of Scripture quotations ; but they are 
always jarry, because cited to give emphasis to humor and sarcasm. 
So, too, with the frequent hallelujas, alleluias, and amens; they 
are always in bad taste, because so out of place. The writer of this 
volume has been, for a year or two, well known among the Orthodox 
people of New England, as a contributor to one of the most largely 
read of our religious newspapers ; and in that place her articles were 
not always ill-timed ; their crudeness, the rank thrift of their style, the 
copious slang, the unparalled diffusiveness, all made them well suited 
for the hasty weekly press. But in a volume like this, printed and 
bound in the most exquisite style of Ticknor and Fields, these quali- 
ties are not pleasing. It does not seem to need eight pages of tinted 
paper to describe a ride from Boston to Melrose in the cars; nor seven 
to tell of failures in making a coal-fire. Those essays of this volume 
which were printed in the “ Atlantic,” we could hastily lay down with 
a pish at their strained exaggeration ; but when they come before us in 
all the beauty of the typographic art, we feel that we are imposed 
upon ; that it is a new case of making clean the outside of the platter 
with no regard to what is within. 


Jubilee Essays: A Plea for The Unselfish Life. 12mo. pp. 247. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1862. 


EARNESTNESS in a good cause is in itself a letter of commendation. 
This anonymous writer is in great earnest to exorcise the church of 
the spirit of Mammon. He begins by showing the deep intrenchment 
of Covetousness in the natural man — then, how it is, or, rather, should 
be, but is not, expelled by regenerating and sanctifying grace, from 
the Christian heart and brotherhood. ‘The book is a spirited effort to 
cast up the highway for the Millennial chariots. And the stones are 
tossed out of the track, and the spades and picks are plied, with a will. 

The author is evidently young in this business. His commonplace 
book must be better stored than most of these, or he cannot afford this 
exuberance of illustrative aneedote and reference, if he purposes to 


write many volumes. Some of his pages are almost painfully laden 
with “instances in point.” ‘They tumble out as if from an upturned 
cart. It fatigues one to be thus flirted all around creation in less than 
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a minute. It is too much of a good thing. His style is epigrammatic, 
scintillating, nervous, beyond what seems to us quite natural. It snaps 
like a coachman’s whip, all along the road. It is brittle, and flies 
about in a shower of corruscating bits of glass. Then, it takes up 
a sententious sort of wisdom, and we almost think we are reading a 
chapter of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” We give a specimen or two of 
what seems a tendency to a strained antithesis : 


“The movement of the smallest of God’s muscles sends our hugest plans 
to the mad-house.” — p. 34. 

“ The greatness of dust piled up in the coffer looks mean when its owner's 
dust is about to be piled up in the coffin.” — p. 39. 

“ The fire king cracks his stinging whip full in our mad faces, and drives 
off brick blocks and their weight of gold, and, tumbling them into his treas- 
ury, draws out a few ashes by way of return.” — p- 34. 

“It were better to be clothed in sackcloth than in silks, while the world is 
shivering.” — p. 82. 


The art of putting things is valuable, but there is danger of over- 
doing it. Many things here are, however, exceedingly well put; as 
of money-loving : 


“It is like grasping snow in the hand : the harder it is pressed, the sooner 
} ” e 
it melts.” — p. 35. 

“ Gehazi, begging gold, begs the leprosy. Hezekiah, showing his wealth, 
shows his poverty to an enemy.” — p. 34. 


We accept it as a proof of our national besetting sin that — 


“ The Statesman whom we kept longest in the Senate was called ‘Old 
Bullion’”; p. 17: 


But the next is a better “Life Thought,” if not filed to quite so sharp 
a point: 

“ A lady does not hesitate to delve in the mud to find a lost jewel ; so she 
should not fear to lay off her jewels, and delve in low places to find souls as 


her best jewels. If she seek the one, and not the other, she cannot claim to 
be counted as one of the ornaments of God and of the church.” — p. 114. 


These essays exhibit fertility and capacity of mind for much useful 
work. But we must advise the author against a sort of clap-trap in 
the headings of his pages, to catch the eye, where there is nothing 
answerable to the pointer; as, at the top of page 67, “GLoves!” 
A page, also, of the chapter on “Church Discipline,” bears the odd 
heading —“ Wuie anp Toorn.” We have invoiced the stock in 
vain to find out the appositeness of the sign-board. ‘There is very 
much of this fashion throughout the volume. We give the Introduc- 
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tion entire as a decided curiosity, the good taste of which, however, as 
opening a discussion of practical religious duty, we cannot endorse. 
It is rather too fast. 


“The late gunpowder missionary movements in the United States have 
been so noisy and interesting, that, though ready to fire this Jubilee Salute 
eighteen months ago, I resolutely spiked my battery. I now clear the vent 
and let loose these Dogs of War, hoping that Selfishness, the great Rebellion 
against God, the curse of the earth, may soon be smashed by THUNDER ALL 
Rounp. Knowing that it will take many campaigns and many volunteers, 
I dare not longer delay. To ‘make sure of one, here I bolt. Sprices.” 


An air of levity is thus, at the threshold, thrown over a book the 
purpose of which is eminently serious. Many just views are scattered 
through its concluding sections, concerning doing business for God, 
and the missionary work of the next fifty years. We certainly wish 
the author success in endeavoring to replace the ‘luxurious,’ by the 
‘unselfish,’ life ; ‘the ‘ barbaric, by the ‘ heroic’ Christian, age. 


Harpers’ Hand- Book for Travellers in Europe and the East ; being a 
Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Spain, Russia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Great Britain, and Ireland. By W. PemBroxke 
Ferrivce. With a Map embracing colored routes of travel-in the 
above countries. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 450. 
Price, $2.75. 


GuipE-8nooKks abroad are as indispensable as a passport. How 
elaborate they should be depends much upon the length and leisure of 
one’s travelling. We have not found a * Murray” too copious for a 
good sit-down in a European city, which we designed to do in a thor- 
ough way; though its atrocious m/s-information has more than once 
made us almost as angry as the prophet of the withered gourd. But 
now that two months are considered long enough for the British Isles 
and the Continent, it is time to put it all between two covers. The 
carpet-bag is the present touring emblem and quantum-suf.: and this 
neat, full, loquacious volume will just fit its last vacancy. It furnishes 
the essential knowledge in the smallest compass. It is the pemmican 
of travelling lore, the boiled-down and snugly canned pabulum for daily 
consumption. We look up at our wayworn, red-covered compagnons 
du voyage, with the stains of mule-back sweat upon them, quietly 
shelved just under the ceiling, and almost sigh to think how uncere- 
moniously this pert youngster will soon jostle the like of them off the 
track. This book is a suggestive index of “the progress of the age,” 
if not of “the march of mind.” 
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The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed. ‘Translated 
by Grorce Sarre, Gent. To which is prefixed a Life of Moham- 
med. Boston: T.O. H. P. Burnham. 12mo. pp. 472. 1862. 


Tus is the seventh translation of a wonderful work. The first 
was made into Latin by Robertus Retenensis, in 1143. From this 
a translation was made into Italian by Andrea Arrivabene, near the 
close of the fifteenth century. Johannes Andreas, a Valencian, made 
a third translation. In the seventeenth century a French scholar, 
Andrew du Ryer, produced a copy in his own tongue. Ross made a 
poor translation into English from du Ryer’s. In 1698, Lewis Mar- 
rocci, Confessor to Pope Innocent XI., furnished a Latin translation, 
which was published together with the original Arabic, and explana- 
tory notes, and a refutation of Mohammedanism. The seventh trans- 
lation was made a little before the middle of the last century by Mr. 
Sale. It is said to be very faithful to the original, and its value is 
greatly enhanced by his numerous notes and a * Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Life and Times of Mohammed.” This discourse, and 
the notes, give us a view of Eastern habits, laws, manners, and tradi- 
tions, without which much of the Koran is wholly unintelligible to the 
American reader. ‘To the deep regret of all scholars, these valuable 
additions are omitted in the present edition, and so the book is of but 
little value. ‘The readers of the Koran extend from Morocco and 
Timbuctad, on the west, to Calcutta and beyond, on the east, and num- 
ber a hundred and twenty millions. As the Koran had never been 
printed, it was supposed that the Arabs regarded the printing of it a 
profanation, because it was a sacred book. This is a mistake. The 
very critical literary taste of the Arabs could not be satisfied with the 
old Arabie type. Since the missionaries of the American Board have 
prepared a font of type, cut after the best specimens of Arabic hand- 
writing, and printed the Scriptures in these, their prejudice against 
the printing of the sacred book has ceased. This volume, with proper 
aids, is greatly worthy of study, as a power that controls one sixth of 
the entire globe. 


Waymarks of the Pilgrimage; or Teachings by Trials. By G. B. 
Cueever, D.D., &e., &e. 18mo. pp. 164. Boston: Ameriean 
Tract Society. 


We never can regard Dr. Cheever as one individual. He is to us 
the “ Man of Two Lives,” far more than the ideal hero thus described 
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in the German fiction. When he is on the platform of the Music 
Hall, hurling fire and wrath at the head of our national Moloch, he is 
one man — and a magnificently detonating one —a very mortar-boat 
of tremendous projectile force, albeit the markmanship is often of the 
wildest range. We turn to his “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim”; his 
“ Wanderings of the River of Life”; his “ Lectures on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress”; and his other life gleams mildly, richly forth, like the 
evening sun through the paths of the forest. How these diverse 
individualities can dwell in the same nature we have no reconciling 
theory. But they are there; and in these directly contrary lines they 
do their work with marked efficiency. 

We suppose that some of these sweet tonings of his gentler mood 
have discoursed their music to his people from the pulpit of the church 
at Union Square. How wide their key-note from the hoarse thunder 
of his organ when all the anti-slavery stops are out! His hearers 
should have well-strung nerves to bear the transition without a twinge 
of spiritual neuralgia. Honestly, we like the minor melodies the best. 
We never tire of his meditations among Swiss mountains, nor along 
the sacred river of Christian experience and divine grace, nor as he 
follows the muse of Bunyan up the heavenward path. And here he 
writes, under the same inspiration, of God’s Method of Discipline ; 
Contrast and Variety of Spiritual Experiences ; The Trials of Faith ; 
The Creed of Doubt ; The Creed of Faith ; The Reproof of Mercy ; 
The Hope of Glory. The titles of these chapters are enough to show 
what honey out of the rock is here gathered for the use of the church. 
It does not very greatly trouble us, in reading these pages, to remem- 
ber the pamphlet-war of the New York ‘ Puritans’, although it can 
hardly help suggesting the truth — how much easier it is to preach 
than to practise ; but we learned that long ago from other sources. 
We confess that we cannot feel that all of our author’s pages, thus put 
before the public, are equally Christian. Those now before us, how- 
ever, in this neat little volume, breathe the true spirit of the gospel. 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Peter Bayne, A. M. 
Author of the “Christian Life,” &e., &ec. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 12mo. pp. 200. 1862. 


Mr. Bayne gives us his quota of the debate now going on over the 
“ Readjustment of Christianity” in this brief but cogent argument. 
It is a new “Short Method with the Deists” — pithy, pointed, effec- 
tive. Fixing the historic truth of our Lord’s earthly mission and 


works by classic, heathen authority, he demonstrates that Christ’s tes- 
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timony to his own religion, as recorded in the Gospels, was not false, 
nor mistaken ; his moral excellence precluding the first, and his intel- 
lectual superiority preventing the second. ‘The conclusion is irresist- 
ible that, strange as his miraculous acts undeniably were, they were 
literal facts attesting his superhuman commission to preach glad tidings 
to the world. The style of the writer is eloquent and forcible. His 
volume is much better adapted to counteract the scepticism of the day, 
than some much larger ones which have undertaken the work, par- 
ticularly in connection with the popular mind. We hoped to have 
presented this subject of Christ’s witness-bearing to his own faith, in 
a more elaborate way, in our present number. We shall return to the 
topic, in a somewhat different method to that here employed, in our 
next issue. 


Essays Historical and Critical. By Hucu Mitier. Edinburgh: 
A. & C. Black. 1862. 


Tus writer’s name, if not so often mentioned as once, is still almost 
a household word with us; at home it is this, with a fervency of love 
which hardly another of his countrymen has secured. The last years 
of his life brought him into close contact with the popular mind through 
the columns of the “ Witness” newspaper, the organ of the Free Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland, which he edited from 1840. These 
years also produced the remarkable series of scientific works upon 
which his fame as a naturalist rests. The present volume is a reprint 
of editorials from the “ Witness.” They furnish a surprising illustra- 
tion of the versatility, strength, beauty of the mind which originated 
them, and of the noble, heroic heart which was its worthy ally. Hugh 
Miller was of the race of the giants. His splendid physical stature 
was a fair index of his stalwart, manly soul. A true vein of poetry 
runs through the whole amplitude of his rich nature. His Christianity 
was alike conscientious, magnanimous, and self-sacrificing. He was 
master of a style every way fitted to set forth his grand conceptions of 
truth and life. These papers do not, in one sense, do justice to his 
powers ; for, written as they were, under the pressure of a weekly 
editorship, they have not the finish of a more leisurely composition. 
Yet, no amount of polishing could have made some of them more per- 
fect ; and, thrown off as they were, they exhibit the ready resources 
and force of his genius, For genius he had of a high grade. His 
country’s scroll of gifted men is proverbially studded with brilliant 
names, But few of them will hold their brightness more purely and 
permanently than the stone-mason of Cromarty. 
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*,* Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church ; Clough’s Poems ; 
Edward Irving’s Life; Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, among other 
books, are on our table for further notice. A large variety of pam- 
phlets, also, have been received, for which the authors have our 
thanks. 





ARTICLE X. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


“ And if it comes three times, I thought, 
I take it for a sign.” 


We have seen two indications that fill us with joy. May the third 
soon appear, and “ we take it for a sign” in the right quarter of the 
heavens. In the opening sermon of the General Association of New 
York, by Dr. Palmer, a good omen arose in the ecclesiastical sky. 
His subject was, “An Increase of Moral Power the great need of 
Modern Christendom.” In the development of this subject, his first 
head is reported to have been as follows: “ There is demanded a re- 
turn to apostolic faith. A distrustful, dubious, half-believing spirit, is 
manifest in the church, and almost a Sadducean spirit outside of it. 
The faith of the present day is faltering.” What could be truer or 
more important to be said? How could it have found a more fitting 
occasion, or an abler and more influential advocate? Just what we 
are contending for, and what we feel to be worth every sacrifice to ob- 
tain. It has lately been said that the one great need of the Andover 
Seminary is an earnest denominational policy. A new dress, or the 
old one renewed, is a good thing; we advocate it. But it is not of 
such vital importance as to lead us to send a constitutionally-sick man 
to the tailor rather than to the doctor. We would rather say, with 
Dr. Palmer: An increase of moral power is the great need of modern 
Christendom (Andover included) ; and that in order to an increase of 
moral power there must be a return to apostolic faith, and an abandon- 
ment of the distrustful, dubious, half-believing spirit in the churches. 
Henceforth we shall reckon the Albany seer as more than ever a co- 
laborer. 

A second token, almost as important, because of its appearance 
nearer to the hub of the universe, arose like a new star over Mil- 
ford, September 4, when Professor Park, in his ordination sermon, 
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“showed, in a forcible manner, how a minister of the gospel may 
hold the attention of his people from Sabbath to Sabbath by doctrinal, 
diversified, cheerful, appropriate, and authoritative preaching, and 
thus make the pulpit the grand conservator and bulwark of the truth 
both in peace and war.” No doubt it was an able and valuable ser- 
mon, and the great ability and wide influence of the preacher lead us 
to expect that many will turn their attention anew to this important 
topic. We have no fears for the result when regenerated men will 
look for fundamental principles, and look for them in the Bible. Such 
are the indications, and “ if it comes three times,” we shall confidently 
expect a large increase of subscribers to our Review. 


Avutnorsuir. — We have a picture of Charles Lamb which rep- 
resents him sitting at his study-table with two tall candles burning 
brightly on one side of it, and a decanter of something stronger than 
water on the other. The midnight lamp has been dear to scholarly 
persons from the immemorial times; the strong potations, too, have 
had an equal devotion among the gifted ones. Poor “Elia” sought 
not only inspiration, but rest from indescribable wretchedness, in the 
ruby cup. Others have sacrificed to the same mad god with but a 
small part of his not good-enough extenuation. Blackstone steeped 
his law-learning in old port; while Lord Byron admitted that “ Don 
Juan” (and we fancy some others of his poems, as well) was fished up 
from a tumbler of gin-and-water, quite as much as from his inkstand 
and imagination. Pope was as fond of good living as Porson was of 
the bottle, or Thomson of lying abed. The author of “ The Castle of 
Indolence” was so lazy that once he was found eating fruit from a tree 
with both hands thrust into his pockets. Such habits are a strange 
contrast to the power and brilliancy of genius which often have ac- 
companied them. We wonder at a rich and charming writer of devo- 
tional poetry and prose making out his daily bill of luxurious fare be- 
fore getting up every morning. But we smile and relish another good 
man’s sacred meditations all the more, who, engaged upon a biblical 
study, was waited on by a business agent, to whom he sent (as he 
supposed) a card with his name, and an hour appointed for an inter- 
view ; but when the visitor read the card, its only inscription (so ab- 
sorbed was the student in his work) was “ Acts ii. 2.” 

The harmless eccentricities of clever writers always please us. It 
touches the chord of our common humanity. 

The pearl concreting slowly in the diseased oyster is the type of 
more of the intellectual successes which we enjoy than most readers 
suspect. We do not wonder, nor care, for a man’s sickness who, like 
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one Sir John Hill, brought it on by trying to compose seven different 
works at the same time. But the pains of exquisite taste and culture, 
under the pressure of overwrought and unappreciated authorship, are 
among the saddest of mortal stories. Names rush along here in mem- 
ory with a troubled sound — Cervantes, Collins, Otway, Chatterton, 
Logan, and a hundred others, victims of their own imprudence, but 
not of this only. There is no end to this chapter of authorial mis- 
fortune. With all of one’s commiseration, however, it is hard to help 
laughing at the trials of the worthy lexicographer, Castell, a martyr to 
linguistic erudition, who, in an appeal for patronage to Charles II. 
says, that for seventeen years he had consumed at least sixteen daily 
hours upon his “ Heptaglotton,” had spent all his property, £12,000, 
ruined his health, made himself blind, and so utterly lost his native 
speech that he could scarcely spell a word of English. To cap the 
climax of his sorrows (but the poor scholar was dead then) the rats 
ate up nearly every copy of his book which remained unbought, some 
five hundred in all, the ruins of which —a pile of mumbled paper — 
were sold for about seven pounds. One would hope that the sad stu- 
dent found somewhere a better friend than the rowé Stuart king. 

We once measured with the eye the fifteen feet thickness of the 
prison-wall within which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his ‘ History of 
the World.’ Bunyan’s immortalized cell we have only seen in fancy. 
Literature owes a great debt to dungeon-bolts, greater than, we trust» 
it ever will again. Here is one of the sweet things crushed out of a 
captive’s heart —a heart, one would believe, made purer, than in ear- 
lier womanhood, by its intense sufferings. It is attributed, and with 
probable correctness, to Mary of Scotland, during her last imprison- 
ment. Its simple pathos hardly needs or permits a translation : 


“Oh! Domine Deus In miseré pend 
Speravi in te — Desidero te. 
Oh! care mi Jesu, Languendo, gemendo, 
Nunc libera me. Et genuflectendo, 
In dura catena Adoro, imploro 
Ut liberes me!” 


A DirrERENCE AND NO DIFFERENCE. — It is one of the signs of 
the times in theological New England that there is no essential differ- 
ence of faith among the Orthodox churches. At convenient times a 
perfect agreement is claimed and proclaimed. When some express 
fears that Arminianism is preached instead of Calvinism, and that fre- 
quent and significant changes of church confessions mark a departure 
from the faith of the fathers, it is declared to be only a natural vari- 
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ation of language and the adoption of modern phraseology. If one 
attempt to show the difference between ancient and modern symbols 
and writers in our church, he is said to be splitting hairs. No differ- 
ence is conceded between the theories of sinful acts and sinful natures. 
Whether God or man regenerates a heart is claimed to be all the same 
for substance of doctrine. Foreknowing and foreordaining may be 
regarded as about the same thing, unless one is over-nice in his dis- 
tinctions. It is said to amount to the same whether we make the 
atonement an appearance man-ward, as in the governmental theory, 
or a reality God-ward, as in the satisfaction theory. We are all of 
one mind, all like the standard fathers, and all safe. This is a con- 
venient assurance and proclamation, and has some of its designed effect. 
To claim to be sound, to be a unionist, and to affect a holy horror of 
disturbing the peace and fraternity of the churches, has a good appear- 
ance, and is politic. 

It is another of the signs of the times that a body of preachers and 
writers, no matter now how large, are said to be very old-fashioned in 
their theological views, and in their ways of expressing them. They 
are said to be unprogressive, and quite unwilling to adopt any im- 
provements in theology. When these men preach a sermon or read 
an essay showing that we now have two theologies in one church, they 
are said to be fighting only a man of straw, that we are all agreed ; 
and then the essay or sermon is belabored as setting forth an antique, 
fossil, unscriptural, and very dangerous theology. 

These peace and unity men are constantly saying there is no differ- 
ence, yet always attacking somebody who differs from them. It is rare 
that an ecclesiastical council passes without their showing the new 
and the old landmarks. They love dearly the old Catechism, but do 
not think it fit to be used, and want to change its phraseology. They 
are Edwards’s great admirers, but it turns out to be Edwards the 
Younger, if closely examined. They are Calvinists, but moderate, 
and do not agree with him on the little matters of the nature of sin, 
depravity, decrees, election, atonement, regeneration, and so forth. 

And so it is another of the signs of the times that the same men are 
saying there is no difference and there is a difference. Who shall de- 
cide when a doctor differs from himself ? 


A FRIEND of ours has an artist’s eye for the changing glories of our 
matchless sky-scenery. We take a couple of off-hand pictures from 
private correspondence. This is a night-scene, well worth preserving: 


“Such great majestic clouds marching on in silent grandeur across the 
blue vault, just stirring their wings as a token of recognition to us who watch 
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them ; then the paler and thinner ones come floating onward to drape the 
moon as with a bridal veil; and then such glancings of rainbow-light, such 
soft, dim shadows — ’twas enough to make one stand still and worship !” 

Its companion-sketch has many a gorgeous reproduction every year, 
in our latitude : 

“*T was a real summer-day. The purpling ether poured down floods of 


brightness upon the distant hill-tops, while shadows came and went along 
their sides, like pensive memories through the human heart.” 


Art the end of another year’s labors, we must so far vary our anony- 
mous rule, as to inscribe on our page the name of a lady to whom we 
are indebted for several beautiful favors in verse. We do this to gratify 
our own desire to introduce to our readers one who has proved herself 
unusually accomplished in the difficult art of sacred, and particularly, 
devotional poetry. The poems which we have given from her pen, 
under the titles of “After the Storm,” “Trust,” “The Last Appeal,” 
“A Hymn,” “Jesus, Take my Sins Away,” “The Two Cities,” — 
will amply sustain our opinion of their excellence. We have pleas- 
ure in saying that the same favorable criticism has privately come to 
us from high literary sources. The author of these poems is Miss 
Harriet McEwen Kimpatt, of Portsmouth, N. H. — already 


known to the readers of the “Transcript,” and “The Atlantic 
Monthly.” 


*,* We close our Second Volume of the Boston Review in 
comfort and hope. During the year we have efilarged our circle 
of contributors and subscribers. This, for war times, we confidently 
mark as success. 

The times were not auspicious when we first gave this Review 
to the public. Aside from the ordinary difficulties of starting a sub- 
stantial literary and theological periodical, the war cloud, that had 
been muttering, burst over the land soon after the issue of our first 
number. 

It was a time to pause in any new business operations. But we 
remembered that the Pauline and Calvinistic theology was announced 
in the midst of social and civil and religious struggles, and is in it- 
self somewhat polemic and troublesome. It has not been wont to 
strike sail to a storm, and we were not inclined to furnish the pre- 
cedent. 

We have made good gain in writers and subscribers and confi- 
dence. We are gladdened to find so many, near and afar off, who 
ask for the “old paths.” We would remind the friends of the Rr- 
view that they can aid us in finding these paths and in walking 
firmly in them, and in showing them unto others. 
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